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ADVERTISEMENT 


DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with = 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 


DAR recognizes as 


Patriots not only soldiers, 


but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


: How many members 


does the National 
Society have? 
DAR has nearly 
190,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 

preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 


(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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Visions of America: 

Colonial Cakes 

Colonists celebrated special 
occasions, birthdays and holidays 
with cake—not unlike we do today. 
But cakes in early America were 
made with far less sugar and were 
often sturdy bread-like treats. 

By Megan Hamby 
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the American Revolution—but it can 
be difficult to attribute their support 
and sacrifice because of coverture 
laws that governed women’s legal 
status. 
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America’s 
First 
Bestselling 
Novelist 
Though most 
well-known 

as the author of 
Charlotte Temple, Susanna Rowson 
was also an early American 
educator, an accomplished actress 
and the first female editor of 

the Boston Weekly Magazine. 

By Jeff Walter 
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Early American Salons 
European-inspired salons in 
early America aimed to enrich 
society and make company more 
stimulating and informative. But for 
women, salons provided a socially 
acceptable way to express their 
creative and intellectual selves 

and influence events. 

By Bill Hudgins 


The Deadly Yellow 
Fever Epidemic of 1793 
Though the Colonists 

were not strangers to ‘terete 
of smallpox, influenza or yeHow 
fever, Philadelphia’s epidemic in 
1793 tested the city’s mettle and 
signaled the decline of the new 
republic’s capital. 

By Bill Hudgins 
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Historic Homes: 

Davenport House Museum 

Located in Savannah’s stunning 
historic district, the Davenport House 
Museum chronicles the life of master 
builder Isaiah Davenport and offers 

a peek into the aesthetic preferences 


that defined the city in the 1820s. 
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Kansas City and Independence, Mo. 
Kansas City may be best known for 
jazz, barbecue and baseball, but the 
Midwestern city has more to its 
legacy. Nearby Independence was 
once a point of departure for the 


California, Oregon and Santa Fe trails. 
By Emily McMackin Dye 
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Our Patriots: 

Sarah Bradley Fulton 
Remembered most for her service 
during the Battle of Bunker Hill 

as a field nurse, this inspiring 
Patriot lived to be 94 years old and 
was a true heroine of the American 
Revolution. DAR Historic Preservation Grants 
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For generations, women have accomplished 
incredible feats without recognition. Sadly, all too 
often their stories have been left out of history 
books, including those that focus on the American 
Revolution. Inside this issue of American Spirit, 
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Elizabeth Partridge 


Subscriptions Coordinator 


LaVonne Chappell you will read why women’s contributions often 


went undocumented due to coverture laws, the 
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rights and obligations were subsumed by those of her husband. It is a fascinating 
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Judge of All 
‘Trades 


Texas Daughter is first African-American 
woman to hold seat in state’s largest 
federal district / By Lena Anthony / 


any words could describe Ada Brown’s legal career. 

| \ / Impressive would be one, given the fact that she’s 
one of the youngest women to ever hold a federal 

judicial seat. Interesting would be another. Judge Brown, who 
is African-American and a member of the Choctaw Nation, has 
worked on all sides of the law over the course of her 21-year 
career. She has been a criminal prosecutor, a civil litigator, a law 
professor, a trial court judge, an appellate court justice and now, 
since 2019, a U.S. district judge in the Northern District of Texas. 

The variety has been surprising, even to her. 

“I went to college to become an orthodontist, but I decided to 
pursue a career in law,’ Judge Brown said. “I just assumed I’d 
always be a lawyer arguing cases in court, but having the oppor- 
tunity to look at the law through all of these different lenses 
helped prepare me for the wide variety of cases I hear today.” 

Despite its name, the Northern District of Texas actually cov- 
ers Dallas and over 100 counties in northern and central Texas. 
Presiding over such a large district means there’s also constant 
variety in Judge Brown’s courtroom. 

“I’ve heard cases involving high-level narcotics distribution, 
fatal plane crashes and everything in between,’ said the member 
of the Elizabeth Gordon Bradley Chapter in Waco, Texas. 

When not in trials or hearings, Judge Brown spends her time 
researching legal issues for upcoming cases. While some civil 
cases go to trial, the majority of criminal defendants enter a plea, 
which means their cases move straight to sentencing. 

“Tt’s aresponsibility I do not take lightly,” she said. “I spend a 
lot of time reading through people’s life stories and focusing on 
the facts of the cases before me. I try very hard to craft individual 
sentences. I do not want to sentence anyone to more time than 
they deserve, but justice must be served.” 


The Scales of Justice 
While there are individual tasks that make up Judge Brown’s 
job, and those can look very different from day to day, they 
all fall under the same purview: being a guardian of constitu- 
tional rights. 
“Tt’s my job to make sure that anyone who comes into my 
courtroom gets treated fairly because that is their constitutional 
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“We often think of the 
Constitution as this 
document from long ago, 
but we affirm its relevance 
every time we uphold its 
principles and guarantees.” 


— JUDGE ADA BROWN 


right,” she said. “We often think of the Constitution as this docu- 


ment from long ago, but we affirm its relevance every time we 
uphold its principles and guarantees.” 


Judge Brown attributes her strong sense of responsibility 
to the fact that she is a role model. Though she is not the first 
African-American woman to become a judge in the United 
States (that distinction was earned in 1966), nor is she the first 
American Indian woman to hold a federal judicial position (a 
milestone that occurred much more recently in 2014), she rec- 
ognizes the impact her appointment will have on generations 
of women to come. 

“Tm not atrailblazer but a lucky beneficiary of all the amazing 
women who came before me,” she said. “I stand on the shoulders 
of those women, and I benefit from the barriers they broke. 
Now it’s up to me to do the absolute best job I can so young 
people of all colors and backgrounds can see clearly that they 
can do this, too.” 

Judge Brown, who grew up near Oklahoma City, credits her 
parents for instilling a strong work ethic and a can-do-anything 
attitude. “I remember I got a book about careers, which listed 
jobs for boys and jobs for girls,” she said. “My mom took a 
marker, scratched out ‘boys’ and ‘girls’ and told me, ‘You can 
be anything” ( 


ADVERTISEMENT 


pA FOUNDING MOTHER, 
A DARING VISIONARY, 
aaa RELUCTANT RESISTOR 


Three women, three wars, and an extraordinary castle 


in the heart of France that binds them together. 


es 
~~... 


“[A] masterpiece, braiding Now Vork Times Bestselling Author of 
three stories into a single tale of aihsiai hele | olla bien Mahe 2 Albee 
courage, humanity, and 
women triumphing in the face 
of overwhelming odds.” 
—KATE QUINN, 


New York Times bestselling author of 
The Alice Network 


“You'll be mesmerized by this 
sprawling, epic, masterful 
tale of love, heartbreak, strength, 
and duty, all set across 
a century and a half of riveting 
French and American history.” 
—KRISTIN HARMEL, 


New York Times bestselling author of 


The Book of Lost Names 


Read anexcerpt at — 


PRH.COM/DRAY ==. 


/ National Treasures / 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


A MOTHER TO ALL 


t is easy to assume that Hannah Morgan Stillman, 

seen draped in pricey textiles and sitting in a 

finely upholstered armchair, lived a life of leisure. 

However, Stillman’s black lace shaw] in the circa- 
1789 portrait by Christopher Gullager also suggests that 
she is in mourning, At the time of this portrait sitting, 
Stillman had given birth to 14 children. Of these children, 
only half survived to adulthood. 

But Stillman’s affection for children did not end with 
her own. In 1799, at the age of 60, she organized a group 
of women to sponsor the formation of the Boston Female 
Asylum. Formally established in 1800 and incorporated 
three years later, the Boston Female Asylum aimed to care 
for orphaned girls and to find them “good and virtuous 
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families.” Stillman recruited subscribers to the cause, each 
of whom paid $3 each year to support the Boston Female 
Asylum. Members included notable figures like then First 
Lady Abigail Adams and her daughter-in-law and future 
First Lady Louisa Catherine Adams, wife of John Quincy 
Adams, 

Stillman served as the Boston Female Asylum’s first 
director until her death in 1821; by then, hundreds of girls 
are believed to have been placed in loving homes. Though 
the asylum evolved over the centuries in scale and name, 
Stillman’s imprint remains in what is today The Home for 
Little Wanderers. Stillman’s striking portrait reminds us 
of her enduring legacy and her unshakable commitment 
to service. —William Strollo @ 


MARK GULEZIAN 
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THE JAMESTOWN BRIDES 


JAMESTOWN 


BRIDES 


In 1621, the financially strapped 
Virginia Company devised a plan to 
refill its coffers and reinvigorate and 
stabilize its struggling Jamestown 
Colony. Most of the Colonists were 
single men, and, without wives or a 
true home, many viewed themselves 
as adventurers, who planned to stay 


in Virginia only long enough to realize some short-term 
profits before returning to the Old World. 


Hoping to tie them permanently to the 
land by turning them into family men, 
the Company transported 56 women as 
potential brides. This was not altruism: 
Each man would pay a hefty price for his 
bride, and the Company expected the 
newly married men to work even harder 
to enrich themselves and—by exten- 
sion—the Company, explains Jennifer 
Potter in her compelling The Jamestown 
Brides: The Story of England’s “Maids for 
Virginia” (Oxford University Press, 2019). 


True Adventurers 

The Virginia Company advertised for 
women in the Old World, luring them 
with promises of a fresh start in the New 
World and their choice of husbands. But 
that extraordinary privilege came with 
strings, especially a financial one: Each 
man had to pay 150 pounds of top-quality 
tobacco for his bride. The pool of eligible 
bachelors or widowers was small—a cen- 
sus taken 18 months previously counted 
just 670 “able” men out of a total of 
928 Colonists. And some of these were 
already married. 

Who were these women, and why did 
they venture into what was considered a 
“howling wilderness”? Potter wonders: 
Were the “maids for Virginia’ the victims 
of a patriarchal society, or were they true 
adventurers,” willing to risk their lives 


to improve their situations? Or perhaps 
some of both? 

Potter makes a strong case that the 
women believed they had limited 
options under the restrictions English 
society imposed on them. Women were 
expected to marry, and those who did 
not faced grim prospects as “masterless 
people,” including being forced to work 
as servants or jailed in institutions called 
“bridewells.” 

But this was a difficult time for 
would-be English brides. England was 
experiencing a prolonged economic 
depression, Potter writes. Many of the 
women came from the “middling” class, 
which was particularly hard hit. The 
Virginia Company’s recruitment efforts 
promised the women would find suc- 
cessful husbands in a thriving, healthy, 


, welcoming Colony. The truth was less 


rosy. Jamestown had a horrific mortality 
rate, plagued by rampantillness, frequent 
periods of hunger and precarious rela- 
tionships with local tribes. The women 
likely had no idea of the perils they faced. 

Each woman would have had her 
own reasons for leaving England. 
Unfortunately, none of them appear to 
have left written accounts, and many 
disappear from the historical record soon 
after reaching Jamestown. Potter often 
takes an oblique approach, using sources 


such as family birth and death records, 
wills, property inventories, and tax rolls 
for hints to the women’s backgrounds and 
their individual fates. 

The Virginia Company’s scheme was 
poorly planned and executed, which 
added to the risks not only for the women, 
but also for the Colony as a whole, Potter 
writes. The ships sailed late in the sea- 
son and arrived as winter began. The 
Company also did not send adequate 
provisions to carry the new arrivals 
through the winter, which added pres- 
sure on Jamestown’s already unstable 
food supplies. 


An Uncertain Future 

The lack of records leaves us to wonder 
what happened next. Mary Johnston’s 
1899 best-selling novel, To Have and to 
Hold, imagined that after a church ser- 
vice, the women and men mingled in 
the churchyard and sized each other up, 
while the priest stood ready at an out- 
door altar. 

Some may have married quickly, but 
records indicate others did not. Some 
likely fell ill and died. Others perished in 
the horrific March 22, 1622, attack by the 
Powhatans, 

Potter’s final four chapters focus on 
four women for whom more records 
exist. We get a more intimate look at life 
in the Colony, including its rivalries, jeal- 
ousies and gossip. One chapter describes 
the ordeal of Ann Jackson, who was taken 
prisoner on March 22, 1622, and lived 
with the Powhatans for some years before 
being returned. 

While we wish that we could know 
more, The Jamestown Brides gives us 
a concise, well-researched and highly 
readable glimpse into the early days of 
the European colonization of America. 
The women who braved the perilous 
unknown and survived certainly deserve 
to be called heroes. —Bill Hudgins 
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SERVICE 


TO AMERICA 


Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 


Communities in Meaningful Ways 


™_- 


Serving an Underserved 


Community jy 


ebecca Fairbank, a mem- 

ber of Beacon Pole Hill 

Chapter in Manville, RL, 

recently gathered several 

DAR members to assist in 
preparing and servinga meal to the home- 
less population in her community. Mrs. 
Fairbank has a history of volunteer service 
with Help the Homeless Rhode Island, an 
organization that leverages social media to 
collect survival gear and other supplies to 
meet acute needs for the state’s homeless 
population. 

Help the Homeless also coordinates 
weekly meals in underserved areas, rely- 
ing on volunteers to provide food and 
manpower to serve it. Every Sunday, vol- 
unteers and patrons arrive at established 
sites in Pawtucket, West Warwick and 
Woonsocket for a meal service. In addi- 
tion to receiving a freshly prepared meal, 
patrons can take a sack lunch for later. 

In spring 2020, Mrs. Fairbank realized 
how vulnerable members of the homeless 
population would be as the pandemic 


Left to right: Elizabeth Bennett (left) and Rebecca Fairbank’s daughter Molly (right) working on 
pre-meal service packaging; Beacon Pole Hill Chapter members behind the food service table 
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Rhode Island Independence Chapter Regent 
Dymond Bush (left) and Michaela Bennett (right) 


spread, She spoke with her Chapter 
Regent Audrey Godin and Chapter 
Recording Secretary Laurie Greaney 
about opportunities to help and suggested 
partnering with Help the Homeless. 
Once approved, Mrs. Fairbank began 
planning the menu and deciding on the 
location with Andrea Smith at Help the 
Homeless. Mrs. Fairbank used her experi- 
ence with event planning to create a menu 


that would satisfy a large crowd while 
offering personalized options. A baked 
potato bar offered ease of large-batch pro- 
duction combined with options for meal 
customization. 

Chapter members met the challenge 
with enthusiasm. Karen Flora purchased 
and baked 50 potatoes; Chapter Chaplain 
Kelly Domenico provided all the top- 
pings. Chapter Regent Audrey Godin and 
Vice Regent Carolyn Sloat baked brown- 
ies. Mrs. Greaney provided to-go boxes, 
reusable tableware and napkins. Mrs. 
Fairbank made a quintuple batch of chili 
in addition to providing watermelon. Her 
sisters, who are now DAR members, and 
5-year-old daughter Molly helped pre- 
package the potatoes with chili and the 
brownies. 

Beacon Pole Hill Chapter members 
Mrs. Kelly Domenico, Mrs. Karen Flora, 
Michaela Bennett, Elizabeth Bennett and 
Mrs. Fairbank served the meal along with 
Rhode Island Independence Chapter 
Regent Dymond Bush. “Everyone was 
friendly and helpful as we set up, served 
and then cleaned up after the meal,” Mrs. 
Fairbank said. “Patrons were ready to 
help with heavy tables, hold open to-go 
bags and watch out for each other.” 

Mrs. Fairbank hopes 
her chapter will continue 
to partner with Help the 
Homeless, perhaps even 
providing another meal 
quarterly, “Many of our 
regular DAR activities 
don’t give us face-to-face 
time with people outside 
our organization. This was 
an opportunity to interact 
with our friends in West 
Warwick. It wasa pleasure 
and a blessing to spread 
some light in this part of 
our community.” ¢ 


DAR HISTORIC 


PRESERVATION 


GRANTS 


Supporting Worthy Preservation 
Projects Nationwide Focused on the 


Mission of the DAR 


Weaning Cabin Restoration 


ernersville, N.C., is a growing 
community with a quaint 
downtown area filled with 
_ notable businesses and homes, 
including an outdoor village of historic 
structures owned by the Kernersville 
Museum. This attraction allows visitors 
the opportunity to experience life as it was 
in 19th-century Kernersville. The museum 
and its outdoor village facility are located 
on a main road traveling through historic 
downtown that is easily accessible to 
pedestrians exploring the area. 

A circa-1870s weaning cabin is the 
museum’s most recent acquisition. It was 
relocated to the museum’s property and 
restored thanks in part to a DAR Historic 
Preservation Grant sponsored by Joseph 
Kerner Chapter, Kernersville, N.C. The 
weaning cabin joined the museum’s his- 
toric tobacco barn, which was moved 
to the museum’s outdoor campus and 
restored in 2018. 

Weaning cabins were usually built 
by large families and could be found in 
western North Carolina and parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains. The cabin 
would be built on the family property, 
and the eldest child would move into the 


cabin with his or her spouse after marry- 
ing, usually for about a year or until the 
new couple was more established. Once 
that couple moved out, the next child to 
be married would move in. This system 
allowed for new couples to save their 
resources in the early years of marriage. 

“The cabins got the nickname ‘weaning 
cabin’ because the new couple was 
‘weaning’ away from their families to start 
their own lives,” said Kernersville Museum 
Executive Director Kelly Hargett. The 
Kernersville Museum's weaning cabin was 
donated by the Stanley family, which traces 
its American roots back to the 1680s, The 
Stanley family also donated a stable, which 
is now located in downtown Kernersville 
with the weaning cabin. 

The Kernersville Museum outlined a 
four-phase plan for its historic village, 
and the porch restoration of the weaning 
cabin was scheduled for phase two. Other 
items slated for completion in phase two 
included adding climate control and 
electricity. Today, the work on the cabin 
is complete, including area landscaping, 
which was finished in fall 2020. 

The DAR Historic Preservation Grant 
covered the labor and the costs of porch 


Daughters of Joseph Kerner Chapter, 


Kernersville, N.C,, proudly display a 
DAR sign outside of the restored 
weaning cabin. 


reconstruction, as well as the cost of 
finding and using period-appropriate 
materials for construction. What was left 
of the front of the cabin was not stable 
enough to make the move. Extended 
Stanley family members debated whether 
a front porch was original to the struc- 
ture. “The truth is that we don’t have 
a picture of the cabin when it was first 
built, but we know that there was a porch 
on the earliest picture that we could find,” 
Hargett said. “We felt strongly that ifthe 
porch wasn’t original, then it would have 
been added pretty quickly after it was 
built” Restoring the porch also allowed 
for better and safer accessibility to the 
cabin and increased the overall stability 
of the building, ensuring its survival for 
many years to come. 

The museum relies on fundraising 
and grants to continue operations, keep 
its admission free, preserve artifacts and 
create community programming. The 
cabin restoration garnered excellent pub- 
licity for the museum and helped raise 
additional funds for other projects. “Our 
chapter was glad to help boost both the 
museums visibility, as well as our own, 
and make history come alive for residents 
and visitors,” said Joseph Kerner Chapter 
Regent Lisa Kushner. “We're very grateful 
for the opportunity to contribute to the 
museum and our town, plus we’ve built 
a strong relationship with the museum 
as aresult.” 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants 
program invites public charity 501(c)(3) 
organizations to apply for matching fund 
grants to support worthwhile local projects 
related to historic preservation. For more 
details on applying for a DAR Historic 
Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants. 
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Gorgeous Gorge 


Is Newest National Park 


ne of the oldest rivers in North America is 
now home to America’s newest national park, 
bearing witness to the allure of “wild and 
wonderful” West Virginia. 
As part of the congressional spending 
bill signed into law December 27, 2020, New River Gorge 
National River was promoted to New River Gorge National 
Park and Preserve. West Virginia officials expect the new 
designation to raise the profile of the ruggedly beautiful gorge 
and boost tourism in the southcentral part of the state. 

The New River Gorge, marked by steep cliffs and deep 
canyons, is renowned for its world-class whitewater rafting 
and kayaking, including numerous Class IV to V rapids during 
the spring runoff. Other recreational activities include rock 
climbing and mountain biking. (At the New River Gorge 
Bridge, BASE jumping is allowed each year on Bridge Day, 
the third Saturday in October.) Visitors with less extreme 
outdoor interests can hike and enjoy breathtaking views amid 
a diverse habitat of flora and fauna. 


10 Daughters of the American Revolution 


NEWS 
EVENTS 
MISCELLANY 


America’s 63rd national park will be formed by 
carving 7,021 acres from the more than 72,000 in 
the national river area. Public hunting and fishing 
will be allowed to continue in the 65,000-acre 
preserve. No admission fee is planned. 

The first U.S. national park, created in 1872, was 
Yellowstone; next came Yosemite and Sequoia in 1890, White 
Sands marked the nation’s 62nd national park in December 
2019. Generally, a new national park comes along at least 
once a decade and usually even more frequently. « 


GETTY IMAGES 


New Smithsonian Museums 
Will Honor Women and Latinos 


from an equal mix of federal funds and private 
donations. Sites must be approved within two 
years, and both museums are expected to be built 
on or near the National Mall in Washington, D.C. 
The campaign to create a Latino museum began 
decades ago in 1994; similarly, efforts to estab- 


he creation of two new national museums 

will shine a light on women’s and Latinos’ 

underrepresented contributions to 
American history. Congress’s recent $2.3 trillion 
omnibus bill grants long-anticipated authoriza- 


tion to the National Museum of the American 


Latino and a museum dedicated to women’s Smithsonian lish a women’s history museum started in 2003. 
history. Both would fall under the auspices of the The newest Smithsonian museum, the National 
Smithsonian Institution. Museum of African American History and 


“We look forward to building two world-class museums to Culture, opened in September 2016 after getting the green 
.. help our country learn more about the impact that women __light 13 years earlier. 


and Latinos have had on the fabric of our nation,” a spokes- The Smithsonian Institution, which has been called “the 

person for the Smithsonian said in a statement. nation’s attic,” comprises 19 museums, 14 education and 
But do not start making plans just yet. Neither museum research centers, and the National Zoo. 

is likely to open this decade, as funding must be allocated As a COVID-19 precaution, all Smithsonian museums are 

for construction and collections acquired. The estimated currently closed to the public, but a vast collection of online 

combined cost will be nearly $1 billion, which would come resources is accessible at www.si.edu/learn-explore. * 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Living History: 
A Coronavirus 
Journaling Project 


The COVID-19 pandemic has 
affected the lives of women across 
the world and our nation. In an effort 
to record this momentous time 
in history, the National Women’s 
History Museum has launched a 
campaign to document the voices 


of everyday women across all ages, 
backgrounds and cultures. 

“Women Writing History: A 
Coronavirus Journaling Project” 
invites participants to submit journals 
that explore new challenges, coping 
techniques, shifts in perspective and 
descriptions of everyday life. Journals 
can be video recorded, written, orally 
recorded or submitted as art. 

For more information about the 
project and how to participate, visit 
www.womenshistory.org/journal- 
project. » 


For more than 125 years, the National Society of the Children 


of the American Revolution has trained good citizens, 
developed leaders, and promoted love of the United States of 
America and its heritage among young people. Our Star 
Supporters are ensuring the future of C.A.R. and America’s 
youth with their monthly commitment. For more information, 
please visit our website: www.nscat.org. 


a 


Children of the American Revolution 
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In the GALLERIES 


| 
Frances Cleveland 


Barbara Bush 


Grace Coolidge 


Louisa Adams 


“EVERY EYE IS UPON ME: FIRST LADIES OF THE UNITED STATES” 
National Portrait Gallery, Washington, D.C. 
https:/firstladies.siedu/ 


Featuring more than 60 portraits and spanning nearly 250 years, this 
exhibit explores the historical significance of the nation’s First Ladies through 
portraiture. Organized through a collaboration with the National First Ladies’ 
Library and the White House, this one-of-a-kind exhibition also features iconic 
gowns worn by these influential women. 

This collection shines a light on each First Lady’s personality and contribu- 
tions, including some of the great challenges she faced or accomplishments she 
is remembered for. 

An online exhibition featuring all of the works within this memorable collection, 
alongside additional resources, is available to view through May 23, 2021. 


“CREATING ICONS: HOW WE REMEMBER WOMAN SUFFRAGE” 
National Museum of American History, Washington, D.C. 


https://americanhistory.si.edu/creating-icons 


In August 2020, Americans across the country 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 19th 
Amendment, which recognized women’s right 
to vote. Created to commemorate and honor the 
achievements of the women and men who fought 
for suffrage and equality a century ago, this exhibit 
is a continuation of that celebration. 

Because the COVID-19 pandemic stalled many centennial events honoring the 
passage of the 19th Amendment, many museums and exhibits have embraced 
yearlong, digital tributes, “Creating Icons: How We Remember Woman 
Suffrage” is available as an online exhibit and will run through May 2, 2021. 
Specific items of note include artifacts from the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association (what is now the League of Women Voters) and items from 
noted suffragist and women’s rights activist Alice Paul. 

Each March, women pause to celebrate Women’s History Month. This year, 
consider taking advantage of these remote opportunities to explore, celebrate and 
learn more about the voices of women whose contributions to American history 
have been silenced or dimmed over time. * 


Editor's Note: Due to the ongoing COVID-19 pandemic, many museums are temporarily 
closed, Please consult the museum websites to plan accordingly before your visit. 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Whats 
ma Name 


Discover the meaning behind 
some of the DAR chapters' 
unique names, 


Brick House Landing Chapter in 
Plymouth, N.C., was organized August 
2, 1997, and is named for a structure 
in what is now Washington County. 
Plymouth sits on the southern bank 
of the Roanoke River near the mouth 
where it enters the Albemarle Sound. 
Long before Plymouth was a town or 
part of Washington County, a 171] chart 
of the area showed a “brick house.” 
Initially, a wooden structure was 
built along the river to house goods to 
trade with locals. Later, the building 
was converted to brick to make it 
more secure against theft. In 1790, the 
U.S. Congress passed an act making 
Plymouth a port of delivery. Many of the 
sea captains docking at the port referred 
to the area as the Brick House Landing. 


Jonathan Wright Chapter was 
organized December 2, 2000, in his- 
toric Springboro, Ohio, in honor of the 
founding father of Springboro. Wright 


followed his parents to Ohio in 1814 to 
present-day Lebanon and Waynesville. 
Accompanying his family was a free 
Black man named Frederick. 

In 1815, Wright moved his family 
farther westward, founding a town 
he named “Springborough” for the 
numerous underground springs. When 
asked why not “Wrightstown,” his reply 
was “That would not be in accordance 
with the Principles of Friends.” 

Because Wright was a staunch 
Quaker and abolitionist who would 
not lie to authorities, it was Frederick 
who hid fugitive slaves. The Jonathan 
Wright Homestead was used as a 
safe house where slaves could hide 
until it was safe to continue their trek 
following the “Dipping Gourd to the 
North Star to Canada,” where slavery 
was illegal. Creative code words using 
railroad terminology confused slave 
catchers. Thus, an informal network of 
safe houses and escape routes became 
known as the Underground Railroad. 


On April 18, 1997, Organizing Regent 
Diane Tarbox and 14 more Daughters 
organized Color Country Chapter, St. 
George, Utah. The date was chosen 
because of its significance dating 
to 1775: the fateful day when Paul 
Revere and William Dawes rode from 
Charlestown to Lexington, Mass., 
warning the Colonists that “the British 
are coming!” 

The name “Color Country” pays 
tribute to the striking red rocks, green 


/ whatnot / 


mountains, white and coral desert sands, and beautiful blue skies that abound in 
southwestern Utah. The area surrounding St. George has, for a long time, been 
identified with this name, so it seemed fitting that the first DAR chapter in St. 
George be called Color Country. This chapter was nicknamed the “centennial” 
chapter because it was organized 100 years after the very first DAR chapter was 
formed in Utah. *« 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Doo 


FamilyTreeDNA 


Begin Your 
DNA Journey 


Explore the world of DNA and 
learn more about your ancestry 


Get started at FamilyTreeDNA 
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Modern-day cakes are grand, layered creations made with a variety of 
complex flavors, carefully considered toppings and eye-catching decora- 
tions. Even when compared with more humble homemade cakes, much 

has changed since the first cake in America was baked, said Anne Byrn, 
author of American Cake: From Colonial Gingerbread to Classic Layer, 
the Stories and Recipes Behind More Than 125 of Our Best-Loved Cakes 
(Rodale, 2016) and known to millions as the “Cake Mix Doctor.” 
American Spirit recently spoke with the Cake Mix Doctor herself about 
how Colonial-era cakes have evolved over the centuries. 


For starters, our cakes today have a lot more sugar in 
them,” Byrn said. “They are lighter and whiter, because 
they are leavened with baking powder, which wasn’t intro- 
duced until the 1900s. Colonial-era cakes were also sturdy 
and often contained yeast, like bread. Currants and dried 
fruit were often added to cakes, too.” 

Surprisingly, ingredients have not changed that much 
in the past 200 years. Butter, eggs, sugar and flour were 
staple ingredients for many Colonial cakes. But in addi- 
tion to those ingredients, sweeteners like molasses, maple 
syrup and honey were also used to enhance the sweet- 
ness. Yeast was acommon ingredient for leavening, which 
helped lighten batter and make it rise. But Colonists also 
used beaten eggs or egg whites, as well as chemical leaven- 
ings like potash (ash from cleared and burned hardwood 
trees) and pearlash, a purified form of potash, Byrn writes 
in American Cake, 

Measurements were also a bit different—and decoding 
the measurements in old recipes can be a challenge. Cooks 
in the 17th and 18th centuries measured with what they 
had on hand, Byrn said. That’s why one might see a mea- 
surement for liquid as a “wine glass” (two fluid ounces) or 
butter the size of an egg (four tablespoons). 

And while Colonists baked cakes to mark special occa- 
sions, birthdays and holiday meals, indulging in a historic 
bake can be enjoyed whenever the mood strikes. The 
following six decadent desserts were favorites for early 
Americans and are beloved today, too. 


Gingerbread (Virginia) 


In 1796, Amelia Simmons wrote the first American 
cookbook, American Cookery. It included simple recipes 
for roasts, soups and desserts—and seven variations of 
gingerbread. Although gingerbread became a “perennial 


/ By Megan Hamby / 


favorite in early American kitchens,” according to Byrn, it 
didn’t originate in the Colonies. Gingerbread was popular 
in Europe, where it was essentially a honey cake made with 
fragrant spices, Byrn said. However, Colonists adapted the 
recipe, instead making it with the less-expensive option of 
molasses, which made it soft and cakelike. 

One popular gingerbread recipe belonged to Mary Ball 
Washington, the mother of George Washington. Mary Ball 
Washington would serve the cake to her guests, including 
the Marquis de Lafayette, Her daughter Betty Washington 
Lewis continued the tradition of baking the cake for guests 
at her home, now known as the Kenmore Plantation, in 
Fredericksburg, Va. However, as time passed, the recipe 
was lost and forgotten. 

But in 1922, with the Kenmore Plantation deteriorat- 
ing, the Kenmore Association and DAR joined forces to 
raise money for repairs. While sorting through boxes, DAR 
members Emily Fleming and her daughter Annie Smith 
found a handwritten diary with Mary Ball Washington’s 
famous gingerbread recipe, Byrn said. Smith negotiated a 
deal to sell the recipe to Hills Brothers, who packaged it as 
Dromedary Gingerbread Mix to sell in supermarkets. As 
part of her negotiations, DAR chapters received the gin- 
gerbread mix at a discount so they could resell it to raise 
money for Kenmore. 


Great Cake (Virginia) 


Mary Ball Washington was not the only Washington 
with a penchant for entertaining with cake. As part of their 
holiday festivities, Martha Washington arranged for a large 
fruitcake called “great cake” to be baked in her husband’s 
honor on Epiphany, or the last of the 12 days of Christmas. 

The “great cake” was not acake unique to the Washington 
family or Mount Vernon chefs—in fact, it was a common 
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dessert for the time. However, Martha 
Washington’s preferred recipe included 
a heaping helping of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, three 
pounds of melted butter and seven 
pounds of currants, according to 
the Mount Vernon digital ency- 
clopedia. It also included spices, 
brandy and wine, and was cooked 
ina large, round mold. 

It is important to note, however, 
that while Martha Washington was a 
skilled entertainer, she was not the one 
who actually baked the cakes—that role 
belonged to enslaved people who worked 
in the Mount Vernon kitchens. 


New Orleans King Cake 
(New Orleans) 


In 1718, Jean Baptiste Le Moyne de 
Bienville founded La Nouvelle-Orleans 
on the banks of the Mississippi River. 
Five years later, in 1723, it became the 
capital of the French colony of Louisiana. 

However, in 1763, France ceded con- 
trol of Louisiana to Spain as a result of 
the French and Indian War, and for the 
remainder of the 1700s, Louisiana was 
a Spanish colony. Then called Nueva 
Orleans, it was an important trading 
partner with Cuba, Mexico and other ter- 
ritories. The city was diverse—a unique 
blend of Spanish, French, Basque and 
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Mary Ball Washington 
Gingerbread 


Makes 18 to 20 servings 
Prep: 25 minutes 
Bake: 35 to 40 minutes 


Ingredients 

* Butter for prepping the pan 

* 3 cups all-purpose flour 

* 2 tablespoons ground ginger 

* 1 teaspoon cream of tartar 

* 1teaspoon baking soda 

* 1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

* ¥% teaspoon ground nutmeg 

* Ys teaspoon ground mace 

* 1large orange 

* ¥% cup (1 stick) lightly salted butter, 
at room temperature 

* % cup light brown sugar, firmly 
packed 

* 1cup molasses 

* Y% cup warm milk 

* 1 wine glass (2 ounces) brandy or 
coffee 

* 3 large eggs, beaten 

* 1cup seedless golden raisins 


Directions: Place a rack in the center 
of the oven, and preheat the oven to 
350 degrees. Lightly grease a 13” x 9" 
metal baking pan with butter and set it 
aside. 

Sift the flour into a large mixing 
bowl. Stir in the ginger, cream of tartar, 
baking soda, cinnamon, nutmeg and 


mace, and set the bowl aside. Grate 
the orange zest and set aside. Cut the 
orange in half and squeeze the juice to 
yield 4 tablespoons. Add it to the zest 
in asmall bowl. 

Place the butter in a large bowl, 
and beat with a wooden spoon until 
creamy. Add the brown sugar and 
molasses, and beat until smooth, 1 to 
2 minutes. Fold in the flour mixture 
along with the milk, brandy, eggs, and 
the reserved orange juice and zest. Beat 
until smooth, 2 minutes. Fold in the 
raisins. 

Turn the batter into the prepared 
pan, and place the pan in the oven. 
Bake until the top springs back when 
lightly pressed with a finger, 35 to 
40 minutes. Remove from the oven. 
Let cool in the pan for 15 minutes, 
then slice and serve with vanilla sauce, 
if desired. 


For a modern vanilla sauce: Place 1 cup 
sugar and 2 tablespoons cornstarch in 
a small saucepan. Stir in 2 cups boiling 
water, and place over medium heat. Stir 
and let lightly boil until thickened, 

1 minute. Remove the pan from the 
heat and stir in 4 tablespoons butter 
and 2 teaspoons vanilla extract. Serve 
warm over gingerbread. 


Recipe reprinted with permission. © Copyright 
American Cake: From Colonial Gingerbread to Classic 
Layer, the Stories and Recipes Behind More Than 125 of 
Our Best-Loved Cakes by Anne Byrn (Rodale, 2016) 
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Caribbean cultures. The Creoles—descendants of the early 
inhabitants who were born in the city—created a “sophisticated 
and cosmopolitan society that stood apart from nearly every 
other American city,” according to New Orleans & Company 
(formerly the New Orleans Convention and Visitors Bureau). 

These cultures fused in unique ways, especially when it came 
to food. One colorful and tasty byproduct of that union is the 
king cake—an oval-shaped cake associated with the Mardi Gras 
carnival season. The king cake we are familiar with today is 
based on a Danish pastry dough—but in the 1700s, it resembled 
abrioche-style coffee cake, swirled with cinnamon, nutmeg and 
brown sugar. It was brought to New Orleans by Basque settlers 
in 1718 and baked to commemorate Epiphany. 


Cheesecake (New England) 


Cheesecake is older than America itself. Some scholars 
believe that the first cheesecake was created in Greece—and 
that it was served to athletes during the Olympic games in 776 
B.C. However, Athenaeus, a Greek writer and grammarian, is 


The secret to cheesecake in 
the Colonial era was fresh 
cheese curds, similar to what 
we know today as cottage 
cheese or ricotta cheese. 


18 Daughters of the American Revolution 


credited with writing the first cheesecake recipe in 230 A.D.— 
pound the cheese until it is smooth, then mix in a brass pan with 
honey and spring wheat flour. Heat, then cool to serve. 

The Romans had a variation of cheesecake, too. Instead of 
smooth cheese, they used crushed cheese and eggs, sometimes 
putting the cheese filling inside a pastry. As the Roman empire 
expanded, cheesecake was adopted by the Europeans, with 
many experimenting with adaptations to the recipe. King 
Henry VII’s chef even tried a variation, cutting cheese into 
small pieces and soaking them in milk before adding eggs, 
butter and sugar. 

When the settlers came to America, they brought their 
cheesecake recipes with them. Although the New York-style 
cheesecake that we know today is arich, decadent dessert made 
with a cream cheese base that often incorporates sour cream 
or heavy cream, that would not have been the recipe used by 
17th- and 18th-century Colonists. The secret to cheesecake in 
the Colonial era was fresh cheese curds, similar to what we 
know today as cottage cheese or ricotta cheese. 


Pound Cake (South) 


Pound cake has a long history in America—but it is actually a 
British recipe that dates to the early 1700s. But in 1796, Amelia 
Simmons included two recipes for pound cake in American 
Cookery. 

The first recipe called for one pound each of sugar, butter and 
flour—along with 10 eggs and about a half-cup of rose water. 
“Adding rose water was a very posh way to flavor a cake back 
then,” Byrn said. 

By the mid-1800s, pound cake recipes began to vary slightly 
from the original recipe in order to make a lighter cake. Many 
people also incorporated cur- 
rants, citrus fruits, nuts and 
sherry to add their own unique 
touches to the cake. 

In 1828, Eliza Leslie published 
a recipe for Indian Pound Cake, 
a recipe that was taught to her 
by Elizabeth Goodfellow, a 
Philadelphia Quaker cooking 
teacher. Instead of flour, Indian 
Pound Cake uses cornmeal, an 
ingredient that would have been 
more accessible to American 
Indians and frontier settlers. 

When baking powder was 
first introduced in the 1900s, 
the texture of the pound cake 
was changed dramatically. It 
was much lighter, while the 
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original pound cake had a more “dense, 
firm texture,” Byrn said. 


Moravian Sugar Cake 
(North Carolina) 


In 1735, members of the Moravian 
church—Protestants who trace their 
history to ancient Bohemia, in the 
present-day Czechia—first settled near 
Savannah, Ga. However, their first 
attempt to found a Moravian community 
failed. But in the 1740s, the Moravians 
established communities in Pennsylvania, 
where they had religious freedom. By the 
1750s, Moravian communities settled in 
North Carolina. 

The Moravians who came to North 
Carolina brought with them a recipe fora 
sugar cake made with a sweet yeast dough 
and enriched with potatoes. The dough is 
dimpled, similar to focaccia bread, then 
topped with a mixture of melted butter, 
brown sugar and cinnamon, resulting in 
a sweet breakfast treat. 

The sugar cake was most often made 
for Holy Week and Easter celebrations, 
but as it became more popular, it was 
served for other holidays as well. 

Not much has changed about this 
Moravian breakfast cake in the past two 
centuries—and it is still a treat baked in 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania. <3 


Moravian Sugar Cake 
Makes: 12 to 16 servings 
Prep: 4 to 5 hours 

Bake: 25 to 30 minutes 


Ingredients 

* |medium-size baking potato, peeled 
and cut into 1” pieces 

1 package (*%4 ounce) active dry yeast 
¥ teaspoon plus 1 cup granulated 
sugar 

¥, cup plus 2 tablespoons warm 
potato water (100 to 110 degrees) 

¥% cup vegetable shortening 

¥, cup (4 tablespoons) unsalted 
butter, at room temperature 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 large eggs, beaten, at room 
temperature 

3 cups all-purpose flour, plus up to 2 
cup flour for kneading 

1 cup (2 sticks) unsalted butter, cut 
into Ys" slices 

1cup light brown sugar, firmly 
packed 

2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 


Directions: Place the potato in a small 
saucepan, cover with water to a depth 
of 1”, and simmer, covered, until tender, 
10 to 15 minutes. Drain well, reserving 
the cooking water. Force the potato 
through a ricer into a small bowl or 


mash as smooth as possible with 

a fork. Measure out 1 cup of gently 
packed potatoes into a small bowl, and 
stir in 2 tablespoons of the reserved 
cooking water. Cover and keep warm. 

In a glass measuring cup, dissolve 
the yeast and % teaspoon of the sugar 
in % cup of the reserved potato water. 
Let stand until the mixture bubbles up, 
5 minutes. 

Combine the potatoes, the remaining 
1 cup sugar, the shortening, %4 cup 
butter and salt in a large mixing bowl, 
and beat with an electric mixer on 
medium speed until the shortening 
melts, 2 minutes. Stir in the yeast 
mixture and beat on low speed for 30 
seconds. Cover with a kitchen towel 
and let rise in a warm place (80 to 85 
degrees) until spongy, 1% hours. 

Stir in the eggs and flour to make 
a soft dough. Shape the dough into a 
ball. Place in a greased bowl, turning 
to grease the top. Cover with plastic 
wrap and let rise in a warm place, free 
from drafts, for 2 hours. The dough will 
increase in size by one half. 

Turn the dough out onto a lightly 
floured surface and knead until it is 
smooth and elastic, 5 minutes. Pat the 
dough evenly into a greased 13” x 9” 
baking pan. Cover with plastic wrap 
and let rise in a warm place, free from 
drafts, 45 minutes to an hour. 

Place a rack in the center of the 
oven, and preheat the oven to 375 
degrees. With your thumb or the end 
of a wooden spoon, deeply dimple the 
dough. Tuck the slices of butter into the 
dimples and over the top of the dough. 
Place the brown sugar and cinnamon 
in a small bowl and stir to combine; 
sprinkle this evenly over the dough and 
down into the dimples. 

Place the pan in the oven, and bake 
until the cake is well browned and 
cooked through, 25 to 30 minutes. Let 
cool for 30 minutes before serving. 


Recipe reprinted with permission. © Copyright 
American Cake: From Colonial Gingerbread to Classic 
Layer, the Stories and Recipes Behind More Than 125 of 
Our Best-Loved Cakes by Anne Byrn (Rodale, 2016) 
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n downtown Savannah, Ga., a stately brick structure stands on a pictur- 
esque, tree-lined avenue of the city’s historic district. The Federal-style 
building was once home to master builder Isaiah Davenport and his fam- 
ily. Today, the Davenport house is a museum offering visitors a glimpse 
into 1820s domestic life in the port city. But the Davenport House Museum 
is not just a peek into the past; the historic building also represents the 
birth of an ongoing preservation movement. 


A Very American Story 

Son of a Revolutionary War soldier, Isaiah Davenport began his carpentry career as an 
apprentice in New Bedford, Mass. After struggling to find employment in New England, 
Davenport traveled to Savannah to make his way in the new nation. The demand for builders 
was high; Davenport worked hard and soon established his reputation as a master carpenter. 

“Tt’s avery American story,” said Jamie Credle, director ofthe Davenport House Museum. 
Davenport built the house as a calling card for his skills—an advertisement that the whole 
city could see. 

Davenport soon became a fixture in the local community, joining a local church and 
leading a builders association. He married a woman named Sarah Clark, and the couple 
went on to have 10 children, seven of whom survived to adulthood. Sarah and Isaiah raised 
their family together in the Davenport house from 1820 to 1827. Today the museum is an 
inventory of the family’s life as it existed in 1820s Savannah, with furnishings that provide 
a window into Savannah’s culture and aesthetic preferences of the era. 

When Davenport built the home, most Savannah buildings leaned toward the Federal 
style. His home fit with the popular taste of the city but was distinctive for its size and the 
brick construction. 

But while the outside of the house was similar to much of Savannah’s architecture, the 
interior showed a movement toward the latest Greek Revival fashion, Credle said. 

The house’s most distinguishing characteristic is its first-rate craftsmanship: “The house 
is built like a ship,’ Credle said. “It is very geometric, and it does not creak.” Its hallmark 
is the staircase, rising three of the four stories and accented with elegant mahogany hand- 
rails—an homage to his prowess as a carpenter. 
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As a citizen of the 19th-century American south, Davenport’s 
life and home are also marked by a legacy of slavery. In 1820, 
the Davenport house was home to 23 residents: 11 white and 
12 enslaved. The museum is evolving to reinterpret an above- 
ground basement and add an exhibit about urban slavery. When 
the renovations are completed, museum-goers will experience 
an exhibit dedicated to learning more about the men and women 
who ran the home. 

“Our mission is about the 1820s; we wouldn’t be doing our job if 
we didn’t talk about everybody who lived in the museum house,” 
Credle said. She hopes these renovations will “endow the space 
with humanity” and provide more opportunities to share the 
stories of residents such as the cook, Bella, and her four children. 


The ‘Magnificent Seven’ 

The Davenport House Museum focuses on the period between 
1820 and 1827 (the year that Davenport died of yellow fever). After 
her husband’s death, Sarah Davenport lived in the house until it 
was sold to a family in South Carolina in 1840. For much of the 
20th century, the building served as a boarding house. Along with 
other historic structures in downtown Savannah, the home fell 
into disrepair from neglect. 

Fast forward to 1955: The funeral home across the street from 
the house announced plans to purchase and tear down the house, 
replacing it with a parking lot. When local artist Anna Hunter 
learned of the threat to the historic home, she rallied six other 
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women to create a preservation plan. “These [women] were 
people that Anna felt could send tentacles into the community 
and talk up the idea of saving the city” Credle said. 


The circa-1820 Davenport house before it was bought 
and restored by the Historic Savannah Foundation 


JOHN CARRINGTON 


The garden was 
developed through 
Savannah's Trustees’ 


Bicentenni 


The timing was right. The year prior, Savannah’s city market 
was demolished. Credle calls the loss of the market “a lightbulb 
moment” for the community. Locals were ready to spring into 
action and support Hunter’s vision. Together she and her six 
friends formed the Historic Savannah Foundation (HSF). Their 
mission was to preserve the city, and their first project was to 
save the Davenport house. 

With community support, the “Magnificent Seven” raised the 
funds to purchase the house. Since that time, HSF has continued 
to foster the preservation of Savannah’s architectural treasures. 


Preservation Continues 

Since the 1950s, HSF has saved more than 400 structures 
through direct action. “What the foundation does is try to show 
people how to use threatened properties,” Credle said—even 
structures that seem beyond repair. 

The organization’s reach extends further still; Credle 
estimates that the foundation has preserved thousands of 
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When You Go 


The Davenport House Museum 
324 E. State Street 

Savannah, GA 31401 
www.davenporthousemuseum.org 


Tours are open to the public year-round 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. on Sundays. 


Private and special occasion tours are 
also available. 


If you go: Be sure to book a reservation 
online ahead of time. Tours book quickly 
and are limited to 10 people per tour group. 


buildings in Savannah by example. Savannah’s preservation 
movement, set in motion by the Davenport house’s imminent 


destruction, continues to evolve. 

HSF originally focused on the city’s landmark district. Today 
the city has more than a dozen historic districts preserving and 
celebrating structures from the 18th century all the way to mid- 
century modern homes of the 1960s. The foundation's mission 
is to save Savannah's buildings, places and stories that define the 
city’s past, present and future. It focuses not just on historic build- 
ings, but also on the revitalization of blighted neighborhoods. 

Two hundred years after its construction, the Davenport House 
Museum remains a central feature in Savannah’s architectural 
and historical landscape. Most tourists who visit the city will 
pass by the house at some point, either on foot or on a historical 
trolley tour, 

Even if they don’t step inside the museum, the house is a 
reminder of the work that has been done to preserve the city’s 
history—as well of the work that has yet to come. 43 


Left to right: A peach-colored bedroom featuring chintz bedding, mosquito netting and a child's tea set; the dining room with table set for dessert 
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History and culture converge in Kansas City and Independence, Mo. 


ucked along the border 

between Missouri and 

Kansas, Kansas City is best 

known for its jazz, barbe- 

cue and baseball, but this 
Midwestern city at the crossroads of 
America has much more to its legacy. 
From its humble roots as a frontier town 
to its reputation today as a cultural gem 
with renowned museums and a thriv- 
ing arts scene, Kansas City has 
continually reinvented itself as a 
city on the move with an appre- 
ciation of its past and a dynamic 
vision for its future. 

Kansas City’s favorable loca- 
tion near the confluence of the 
Missouri and Kansas rivers was 
first discovered by explorers 
Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark as they passed through the 
area during the early months 
of their expedition. Arriving in 
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By Emily McMackin Dye ———— 


1804, the men and their scouts camped at 
Kaw Point, which looks out over today’s 
Kansas City skyline, and hastily built a 
fort of logs and brush to protect them- 
selves against American Indian attacks. 
After a few days they moved on, but their 
observations of the turbulent Missouri 
River—which Clark likened to riding a 
wild animal—the buffalo they saw, and 
the vast prairies and limestone bluffs that 


National WY} 
Museum and 
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made the area ripe for settlement piqued 
the interest of adventurers to the east. 


Birth of Kansas City and 
Independence, Mo. 

In 1821, a group of French fur traders, 
led by Frangois Chouteau, traveled up the 
Missouri River from St. Louis to establish 
a trading post at the site of present-day 
Kansas City. They built crude cabins 
along the banks of the river that 
drew trappers, traders and settlers 
to the area. By 1827, the trading 
post served as headquarters of the 
American Fur Company’s western 
trading routes. 

Nearby to the east, another set- 
tlement sprung up on the south 
bank of the Missouri River—the 
farthest point west where steam- 
boats and cargo vessels could 
travel at the time. Adopting the 
patriotic name Independence, 
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the town became the seat of the newly 
formed Jackson County and a major 
departure point for Americans ventur- 
ing west. Founded in 1827 and called the 
“Queen City of the Trails,” it became the 
eastern departure point for the 900-mile 
Santa Fe Trail route for merchants, as well 
as a popular outfitting post for settlers 
and frontiersmen following the nearly 
2,000-mile Oregon and California trails 
in search of land and gold. 

In 1831, Joseph Smith Jr., founder and 
leader of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, arrived from New 
York with a group of his followers seek- 
ing something else: religious freedom. 
The group purchased land in the town, 
intending to settle there and establish 
a church. The members stayed long 
enough to set up a printing press and 
build a school but were soon driven out 
by other settlers who were suspicious of 
their beliefs and anti-slavery views. 

In 1833, John Calvin McCoy, the 
son of Baptist missionaries who came 
to western Missouri to proselytize to 
local tribes, acquired land along a pub- 
lic road connecting Independence with 
American Indian territory to the west. A 
surveyor, McCoy also built his own trad- 
ing post a few miles south of Chouteau’s 
to outfit westward expeditions, and he 
began designing plans for a town called 
Westport around a Missouri River land- 
ing that McCoy converted into a dock for 
riverboats. Like Independence, Westport 
was soon bustling with wagon trains and 
prospering as a supply station for pio- 
neers. Looking to expand his footprint, 
McCoy and 13 other investors purchased 
acreage surrounding Westport in 1838, 
forming a new town they named Kansas 
after the area’s Kansa Indians. The town’s 
rapid growth led to its incorporation as 
a city in 1853. In 1889, it was renamed 
Kansas City to distinguish it from its 
neighboring state. 


Boomtown to Cosmopolitan City 
Kansas City was rife with tense conflict 
in the years leading up to the Civil War 
due to its location on the border of the 
slaveholding state of Missouri and the 


free state of Kansas. During the Civil War, 
this made the city a target for Union 


forces and the site of multiple skirmishes 


Must-See Stops 


for History Buffs 


In Kansas City: 

Union Station: Built in 1914 to accom- 
modate the hundreds of thousands of 
passengers coming through Kansas 
City during its height as a rail hub, this 
majestic passenger terminal has been 
restored to its turn-of-the-century glory 
and houses restaurants, shops, traveling 
exhibits and the hands-on, kid-friendly 
Science City. Walking tours also show- 
case the building's historic features, 
including an antique clock hanging in its 
central arch and the 95-foot ceiling in its 
Grand Hall. 

City Market: Since 1857, this open-air 
market in the historic River Market neigh- 
borhood has been the center of trade for 
Kansas City residents buying and selling 
produce, meats, specialty foods and other 
goods. Along with gift shops, restau- 
rants, and events like concerts and food 
festivals, it houses the Arabia Steamboat 
Museum, which displays treasures 
from a cargo ship that sank near Kansas 
City in 1856 while carrying dishware, 
clothing and other supplies to frontier 
settlements. 

National WWI Museum and 
Memorial: Designated by Congress as 
the official World War | museum, this 
poignant shrine includes one of the larg- 
est collections of World War | artifacts 
and immersive exhibits, such as life-size 
trenches, shell craters and a glass bridge 
suspended over a red poppy field that 


between the Confederate and Union 
armies, including the Battle of Westport— 
one of the bloodiest battles west of the 
Mississippi. 

After the war, Kansas City grew rapidly 
with the expansion of the railroad into 
the area. In 1869, construction of the 
Hannibal Bridge (also known as the First 
Hannibal Bridge) over the Missouri River 
linked it with major cities from Chicago 
to San Antonio, causing the population 


to skyrocket. Its growing prominence as 


symbolizes the war's human toll. Its 
centerpiece, however, is the 217-foot-tall 
Liberty Memorial Tower, a site dedicated 
by commanders of the Allied Forces in 
1921 and constructed with $2.5 million 
raised locally within 10 days. 


American Jazz Museum: Located 


in the historic 18th & Vine jazz i‘ 

trict where greats like Charlie Parker 
and Count Basie jammed into the wee 
hours, the museum explores the sights 
and sounds of jazz and Kansas City’s 
contributions to the genre through 
interactive exhibits, films and recordings. 
The museum includes The Blue Room, a 
working jazz club, and the restored 500- 
seat Gem Theater, where visitors can 
enjoy live performances. 

Negro Leagues Baseball Museum: 
Also in the 18th & Vine district, this 
must-see spot celebrates the heritage 
of African-American baseball in 
Kansas City, including its pioneering 
Negro National League and legendary 
Kansas City Monarchs. Interactive 
exhibits with timelines, memorabilia and 
film footage chronicle the history and 

continued on page 26 
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a railroad hub and the opening of stock- 
yards, warehouses and packing houses 
in the 1870s transformed the city into 
a major cattle market and center of the 
meatpacking industry. 

The influx of people and prosperity 
led to a building boom downtown and 
spurred a City Beautiful movement, 
which sought to bring order to Kansas 
City’s haphazard sprawl. Spearheaded by 
landscape architect George Kessler, the 
city began developing parks and boule- 
vards in the 1890s and today boasts more 
fountains than any city except Rome, Italy. 

Skyscrapers and streetcars followed at 
the turn of the 20th 
century, along with 
the 1907 opening of 
Electric Park, one 
of the nation’s first 
amusement parks, 
Innovators flocked 
to the city. In 1910, 
Nebraska teenager 
J.C. Hall arrived with two shoeboxes full 
of postcards and built a greeting card 
empire with his Hallmark brand. 

The city also flourished as a hot spot for 
jazz through the 1920s and 1930s, with 
local stars like pianist Count Basie and 
saxophonist Charlie “Yardbird” Parker 
popularizing and elevating the music 
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to an art form. Throughout Prohibition 
alcohol flowed freely in the city under 
political boss Tom Pendergast, and musi- 
cians came from all over the country to 
the “Paris of the Plains” to play in night- 
clubs in neighborhoods like 18th & Vine. 

Kansas City was also home to the Negro 
National League, which was the first 
professional baseball league for African- 
American players, and the Kansas City 
Monarchs, whose jersey was worn by 
greats including Satchel Paige. 

The fall of Pendergast’s corrupt regime 
in the 1940s brought an end to the city’s 
unbridled revelry, but Kansas City contin- 
ued to expand after 
World War II, estab- 
lishing itself as a 
marketing and ship- 
ping center for the 
agricultural industry 
and a cosmopolitan 
city in its own right. 

In recent years, 
revitalization of its historic neighbor- 
hoods, along with its distinctive cuisine 
and world-class entertainment, have 
made Kansas City a true destination. 
Now more than 25 million visitors travel 
to the city annually to explore the rich his- 


tory and enduring appeal of the heart of : 


America’s heartland. ¢% 


Must-See Stops 


: for History Buffs 


continued from page 25 


heroes of these leagues and their impact 
on the game today. 


In Independence: 

Harry S. Truman Presidential Library 
and Museum: America's 33rd president, 
Harry Truman, grew up in Independence 
and moved back to his hometown after 
serving two terms in the White House. 
His presidential library—one of only 
14 in the U.S.—explores his life and 
political career, from his achievements 
to his most difficult decisions, and 
displays thousands of items, including 
personal correspondence, political 
memorabilia and diplomatic gifts. 
Truman, along with his wife, Bess, and 
daughter, Margaret, are buried in the 
museum courtyard, and The Truman 
Home is just a short drive away. 


National Frontier Trails Museum: 
Located near the spring where westward 
bound wagon trains stopped to camp 
and water their livestock, the museum— 
which doubles as an interpretive center 
and research library—tells the story of 
the Santa Fe, Oregon and California trails 
that began in Independence. Visitors 
can see trail artifacts and original 
wagon ruts, take covered wagon tours 
through historic Independence, and view 
excerpts of diaries and letters from the 
more than 2,600 first-person accounts 
in the museum's collection. 


Editor's note: The COVID-19 pandemic 
has impacted the operating hours and 
availability of many of the sites listed. 
Check before you go. 
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No one can deny the pivotal i 
role women played during the : 
American Revolution. 4k 
As the flames of rebellion against 

oppressive British rule raged across the 

Colonies, women boycotted tea, cloth ¥ 
and other household luxuries imported 

from England. During the war, many 

women traveled with the Continental 

Army, serving as cooks, laundresses, sak 
seamstresses and nurses in military 

camps. Some acted as spies or couriers. 

And a small but significant number of 

female Patriots took the place of fallen 

men on the battlefield or disguised 

themselves as soldiers to join the fight. 
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Women were influential on the homefront as 
well, organizing fundraising drives to keep troops clothed, 
fed and armed; sewing coveralls, knapsacks and blankets for 
regiments; and sheltering soldiers passing through towns and 
villages. With their men away at war, many women stepped into 
the role of “deputy husband” to keep their homes, farms, shops 
and family businesses afloat through nearly a decade of conflict. 

But as with other underrepresented groups throughout 
history, the true scope of women’s contributions to the cause 
of American independence likely exceeds those recorded by 
historians. That is especially the case in regard to the mate- 
rial and financial support women in America provided to the 
Revolutionary cause. Unfortunately, these contributions are 
difficult to attribute, partly because of an antiquated concept 
known as coverture, which governed 
the legal status of women at the time. 


Coverture and the 
Contributions of Women 
Based on English common law, cov- 


erture consisted of a set of marriage 
and property laws that forced women 
to surrender their legal identity to 
their husbands. Under coverture, a 
married couple functioned as a unit, 
with a wife legally “covered” by her 
husband, who controlled all of the 
family assets. As a feme covert, she 
could not sign contracts, file law- 
suits, keep or control her earnings, 
or independently own any property. 
Along with being barred from acquir- 
ing property during her marriage, she 
lost any right to property that was 
hers before the marriage. Conversely, 
a single woman, or a feme sole, was 
permitted to sign contracts, buy or 
sell land, possess personal property, 
sue or be sued, write wills, serve as a 
guardian or work to support herself. 

Legally speaking, the rules of cov- 
erture meant that any property or 
money a wife offered to the Patriot cause was technically her 
husband’s to give. For genealogy enthusiasts trying to estab- 
lish female Patriots in their lineage, either to join the DAR and 
other lineage-based organizations or to verify additional lines 
of descent, coverture can complicate their claims. 

When it comes to assigning service to female ancestors via 
their material or monetary support for the Revolutionary cause, 
“one of the things we look at is whether the woman was mar- 
ried during the war and whether or not her husband was still 
alive when that aid was given,” said Forrest Crosley, assistant 
director of supplementals for the DAR Genealogy Department. 


The principles of coverture apply even when the name of the 
female Patriot in question appears on documentation showing 
proof of service. In Virginia, for example, Colonists were ordered 
to provide food, livestock and necessary supplies to Continental 
and militia troops passing through the countryside. In exchange 
for the goods and services they provided, many women were 
issued vouchers. When the war ended, they submitted these 
vouchers for compensation, many of which were cataloged in 
a three-volume series of books titled Virginia Revolutionary 
Public Claims. 

Though the voucher might have been written out to a particu- 
lar woman, “if her husband was still alive, that property was, by 
law of coverture, her husband’s property,” Crosley said. If there 
happened to be extenuating circumstances—perhaps a man was 


Under coverture, 
a married couple 
functioned as a unit, 
with a wife legally 
“covered” by her 
husband, who 
controlled all of the 


family assets. 


captured or imprisoned, and his wife was unaware if he was 
still alive—those could be taken into consideration and judged 
differently based on the context of the situation, he noted. 
Records do show instances where women in Revolutionary 
America paid supply taxes to help defray the costs of the war, 
according to Crosley. While the Continental Congress lacked 
the authority to levy taxes, representatives called on each 
state to contribute funds to a treasury set up to finance the 
war and pay off debts. Supply taxes were levied in New Jersey 
and Maryland, for instance, to raise money on behalf of the 
Continental Congress. Some women may have paid the tax as 
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This sampler is from the file of a soldier named John McKenzie. 
His wife, Martha “Patsy” Bonner McKenzie, made the sampler. 
It reveals she was born in 1775 and married John in 1792. Widows 
occasionally used samplers like this as proof of marriage to claim 
a widow's pension. 


part of their duties as “deputy husbands” while their men were 
away fighting. But if the woman paying the tax was widowed, 
“she could get patriotic service in her own right,” Crosley said. 

Coverture can even be an issue when evaluating the service of 
women who publicly supported and raised money 
for the Revolution. In 1780, for example, a group of 
well-to-do women known as the Ladies of Trenton 
put a notice in the local newspaper appealing to 
women to use their “aid and influence” to raise 
money for “the relief and encouragement of those 
brave Men in the Continental Army.” The article 
went on to list dozens of names of prominent 
New Jersey women from whom these ladies hoped to solicit 
support, identifying them solely by the last names and titles of 
their husbands. 

Many of these women were married to distinguished men 
in the Colony—doctors, judges and militia leaders—with the 
means to provide generous donations. Ultimately they raised 
$15,488 (almost $300,000 today), which was sent directly to 
General George Washington and used to purchase 380 pairs of 
stockings for New Jersey soldiers. But for their contributions 
to qualify as patriotic service, Crosley said, they must consider 
whether it was the woman’s money to give. 


Exceptions to Coverture and its Decline 

Coverture does not always factor into the Revolutionary War 
aid provided by married women. For example, it does not pertain 
to women who received compensation for services rendered to 
the Army, whether they worked in military camps, nursed the 
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wounded on the battlefield or sewed uniforms for soldiers from 
their homes, Crosley said. Women who lived on the frontier with 
their husbands and helped them defend forts against attacks by 
American Indians—some of whom were British allies—would 
also be recognized for their service, along with the multitudes of 
female Patriots who joined the fight for American independence 
as spies or soldiers. 

Occasionally, married women had separate estates from 
their husbands, but this varied from state to state and was typi- 
cally the result of a separation agreement between the couple. 
Although married women were viewed as legally nonexistent 
under coverture laws, their names did appear in deeds and other 
land records. 

Widows were given special protection through dower rights, 
which allowed them to claim one-third of their husband’s land 
upon his death. Before a man could sell or transfer land, many 
states required him to obtain his wife’s signature on the deed 
via a dower release. This was proof that she knew of and con- 
sented to the transaction of property reserved for her future use. 
Some even required the judge to interview the wife privately to 
confirm her approval. 

Under specific circumstances, such as marital desertion or the 
lengthy absence of husbands working as mariners or soldiers, 
wives in some states could apply for authorization to conduct 
business independently. In 1787, Massachusetts passed a law 
creating a feme sole trader status to restore limited legal iden- 
tity to wives who found themselves on their own for extended 
periods of time or indefinitely. This designation allowed them 


Despite the sacrifices countless patriotic 
women made to help America obtain its 
newfound freedom, coverture maintained 
its grip on their lives well into the 1800s. 


to sign contracts, buy and sell property, or make transactions 
on behalf of husbands who were out at sea or away from home 
for other reasons. 

Despite the sacrifices countless patriotic women made to help 
America obtain its newfound freedom, coverture maintained 
its grip on their lives well into the 1800s. Early in the century, 
a few states began granting women some conditional property 
rights. In 1809, Connecticut passed a law permitting married 
women to execute wills, and various courts enforced provisions 
of prenuptial and marriage agreements. This allowed a man 
other than a husband to manage the assets she brought into the 
marriage in a trust and prevented her husband from exercising 
total control over her property. 

Few women publicly expressed dissatisfaction with cover- 
ture, though its inequities toward women enraged a teenage 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who observed the “cruelty of the 
law” while watching her father, Judge Daniel Cady, preside 
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over court proceedings where 


women were left destitute Inequities toward 
by their husbands’ ruinous © women enraged a teenage 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
who observed the “cruelty 
of the law” while watching 


her father, Ine 
Daniel Cady, preside over 
court proceedings. 


acts or forced to give up 
their homes or children. 

Stanton got so upset lis- 
tening to the case of one 
woman who lost her inher- 
ited farm to her husband’s 
creditors that she threatened 
to cut the laws out of Judge 
Cady’s law books. These inci- 
dents inspired her to work with 
Polish immigrant Ernestine Rose 
to petition the New York state 
government for married women’s 
property rights throughout the 
late 1830s. 

In 1839, Mississippi became 
the first state to grant property 
rights to married women, allow- 
ing them to hold property in their 
own names and own slaves just as 
their husbands did. By the 1840s, 
coverture laws began to loosen. 

In 1848, the same year Stanton held the first 
women’s rights convention in Seneca Falls, New 
York passed the Married Women’s Property 
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Clockwise from top: The 
signers of the Declaration of 
Sentiments at the Seneca Falls 
Convention; Ernestine Rose; 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


it allowed a wife to have 
“separate use” of the real 
and personal property she 
brought into the marriage 
as well as any property she 
acquired or inherited during 
the marriage. 

Property rights for women 
continued to evolve as wives 

took a more prominent role 

in managing their household 
finances and as the suffrage 
movement progressed. In 1860, 
New York passed a law granting 
married women control over their 

own wages and joint legal authority 
over their children—a decision many 
other states followed. 

By the early 1900s, married women 
in every state had gained substantial 
control over their property, though 
vestiges of coverture remained in cer- 
tain laws and practices, such as the 
refusal of banks to issue women credit 
cards or loans in their name until the mid-1970s. 

“You definitely see shades of coverture in 
American society, even in the 20th century,” 
Crosley said. “It took a long time for women to 


Act, which became a model for other states. Though it failed free themselves from being legally bound to everything their 
to remove all of the legal impediments married women faced, husband did” 


Coverture 
Research Tips 


Eighteenth-century laws of 
coverture, which gave a husband 
ownership over his wife's property and 
diminished her legal identity, can create 
headaches for researchers trying to 
unravel information about female ances- 
tors in early America. DAR genealogist 
Forrest Crosley offers the following tips 
for dodging these coverture roadblocks. 

%* Few married women in 
Revolutionary America were allowed to 
write wills, but property they inherited 
or brought into the marriage may be 
mentioned in their husband's will or in 
the wills of their heirs. 


%* Estate records can offer a 
detailed look at how property was 
divided and passed down within 
families, but records before the 1840s 
may not always list female heirs by 
name. If a daughter was married, it is 
possible that her share of the property 
was bequeathed to her husband and 
therefore listed under his name. 

%& In the absence of wills or estate 
records, deeds can be helpful for 
tracking down the land claims of 
ancestors and any property women 
were entitled to through their dower 
rights. As with estate records, deeds 
of property that originally belonged to 
female heirs may be indexed under the 
last names of husbands. 


!} For additional coverture resources, 
i; Crosley recommends: 


* Women and the Law of Property in Early 


i America by Marylynn Salmon 


This comprehensive study of women's 


i property rights breaks down how coverture laws 
#} were applied in different colonies and states 

# and their effect on women's lives. It also tracks 
3 the gradual changes in law after the American 


Revolution that eventually gave married women 


i the ability to own and control their own property. 


* Commentaries on the Laws of England, 


# 1764-1769 by William Blackstone 


Judges drew heavily from the commentaries 


i of William Blackstone, a distinguished jurist and 
# Oxford University law professor who defined 

c many of the English common law concepts, like 
# coverture, used in the courts of early America. 
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SUSANNA 
ROWSON 


Americas First 
Bestselling Novelist 


By Jeff Walter 


In the graveyard 
of Trinity Church 
in New York’s lower 
Manhattan there is 
a large brownstone 
marker inscribed 


+ o who was Charlotte 
with the 7 : Temple, and what did 
Charlotte she do to inspire such 

devotion? 
Temple. For decades, Anaive British school- 


girl, Temple left England for the American 


this stone was a shrine, Colonies with a charming British soldier who seduced her, 


decorated by her admirers impregnated her, promised to marry her and then aban- 
. ’ doned her for another woman before going off to fight in 
with mementos ranging the Revolutionary War. 

To clarify, Charlotte was a character in the 1794 work 

from bouquets to locks bearing the protagonist’s name—a book that earned author 
x Susanna Rowson distinction as America’s first bestsellin 

of hair to the ashes of novelist. Her story of Charlotte Temple was first eubliabed 
love letters. in England under the title Charlotte: A Tale of Truth in 1791. 


Rowson continues to be revered in certain quarters as not 
only anovelist, but also a pioneering educator, women’s rights 
advocate, actress and poet. 


Torn Between Two Countries 

Susanna Rowson, née Haswell, was born in Portsmouth, 
England, in 1762 to Lieutenant William Haswell, a Royal 
Navy officer, and Susanna Musgrave Haswell. Her mother 
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died of complications from childbirth. Assigned to duty in the 
American Colonies as a customs officer, Lieutenant Haswell 
left his young daughter with a nurse and relatives, He returned 
to England in 1766 to retrieve his daughter and take her back 
to Boston with him. Upon arrival in Boston Harbor in January 
1767, their ship hit a rock, necessitating the rescue of the crew 
and passengers. 

The lieutenant and his family settled in the small town of Hull, 
Mass., at the harbor’s southern edge. By then he had married 
his second wife, Rachel Woodward, who came from a wealthy 
Massachusetts family. Before long, Susanna had two half broth- 
ers, Robert and William. Susanna, who was educated at home, 
was a voracious reader from an early age, devouring Shakespeare, 
Virgil and other classic literature. 

But the Colonies were not a welcoming home for a British 
customs officer in Boston. By 1775, the lieutenant’s loyalty to 
the Crown led Patriots to confiscate the family’s possessions 
and place him under house arrest. The Haswells were moved 
to nearby Hingham and then Abington before being deported 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, in a prisoner exchange. In 1778 they 
returned to England and settled in Kingston upon Hull (the 
city from which Hull, Mass., took its name). 


Artist in Residence 

With her father and stepmother in failing physical and 
financial health, Haswell took a position as a governess for the 
Duchess of Devonshire to support her family. She also began 
writing poetry, song lyrics, short stories and novels. 

Her first novel, Victoria, was published in 1786 with the 
patronage of the duchess. Two more novels and two books of 
verse would follow before the 1791 publication of Charlotte: 
A Tale of Truth. The novel made her famous but by no means 
wealthy, as she did not own the copyright. 


The title page 

of the 1814 
edition of 
Susanna Rowson's 
Charlotte Temple: 
A Tale of Truth. 
The novel has 
been published 
under multiple 
titles. 
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The same year her first novel was published, the 24-year-old 
Haswell married William Rowson, a merchant and a trumpeter 
with the Royal Horse Guards, After his hardware business 
failed, the young couple, along with his younger sister Charlotte, 
took to the stage, earning a meager living touring England and 
Scotland with Thomas Wignell’s theater company. In 1793 they 
accepted an offer to travel to Philadelphia, and thus Susanna 
Rowson returned to America to stay. 

She quickly made her presence known in Philadelphia’s 
burgeoning theater community, helping to establish Wignell’s 
Chestnut Street Theatre (originally founded as the New 
Theatre). Her contributions were many as a performer, play- 
wright and lyricist. 

Her 1794 comic opera, “Slaves in Algiers,’ was her first play 
produced in America. (After critic William Cobbett attacked 
her and the play, she called him a “loathsome reptile” in the 
introduction to her 1795 novel titled Trials of the Human Heart.) 

Rowson considered the United States her home, and her 
pride in her adopted country was reflected in her lyrics for 
“America, Commerce and Freedom,” with music by Alexander 
Reinagle. 

In 1796 the Rowsons moved from Philadelphia to Boston, 
where they became active members of the Federal Street 
Theatre until Susanna retired from the stage the following year. 

In 1797, she opened an academy for young women in Boston, 
one of the nation’s first for older girls. She moved her school to 
Medford and then Newton, Mass., before returning it to Boston 
in 1809. 

In addition to writing textbooks, songs and poetry for her 
students, she also worked as a columnist and served as the first 
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woman editor of Boston Weekly Magazine 
(1802-1805). In 1805 she authored 
Rowson’s Abridgement of Universal 
Geography, the nation’s first educational 
geography textbook. 


‘Charlotte Temple’ in America 

The first American printing of 
Rowson’s signature work came in 1794, 
courtesy of Philadelphia publisher 
Mathew Carey. (Read more about Carey 
and Philadelphia’s yellow fever epidemic 
on page 40.) Released under the title 
Charlotte Temple, the book found a ready 
audience, with more than 25,000 copies 
sold within a few years. 

Since then, it has been published in 
more than 200 editions. $.H. Steinberg, 


The book's plot 
typecasts it as a 
“seduction novel,” 

a genre popular 
with readers of the 
late 18th and early 
igth centuries. Such 
novels typically told 
a tale of a virtuous 
but helpless 
woman seduced 
and betrayed by a 
worldly man. 


biography Susanna Rowson (Serbra 
Press, 1975), wrote: “Rowson lived 
during a crucial period in our 
nation’s history, as it turned from 
provincial colony to preindus- 
trial nation.” Parker continued, 
“Her writings reflect an increasing 
concern with freedom and demo- 
cratic principles, both politically 
and sexually.” 

Rowson wrote a sequel to Charlotte 
Temple that tells the story of 
Charlotte’s daughter. It was published 
in 1828, four years after the author’s 
death, as Charlotte’s Daughter; or, The 
Three Orphans, Later editions bore 
the title Lucy Temple. 


in his 1955 historical survey Five Hundred 

Years of Printing, defined a bestseller as 

“a book for which demand, within a 

short time of that book’s initial publica- 

tion, vastly exceeds what is then considered to be big sales.” That 
definition certainly applies to Charlotte Temple. 

The book’s plot typecasts it as a “seduction novel,” a genre 
popular with readers of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Such novels typically told a tale of a virtuous but helpless woman 
seduced and betrayed by a worldly man. 

Rowson’s title character is an “innocent artless” 15-year-old 
student at an English boarding school. Gentle Charlotte proves 
to be unsuspecting and ignorant about her own inability to resist 
temptation. Led astray by Mademoiselle La Rue, a French teacher 
with a checkered past, she succumbs to the advances of a charm- 
ing British soldier named John Montraville and accompanies him 
to New York under the promise of marriage. 

Rowson wrote the novel as a cautionary tale for young 
women. In her preface she addresses “the young and thought- 
less of the fair sex,” and throughout the novel digresses from her 
narrative to directly exhort the young reader toward prudent 
and moral behavior. 

She also asserts in the preface that the novel is based ona true 
story over which she has thrown “a slight veil of fiction.” Elias 
Nason, in his 1870 biography of Rowson, repeats claims that the 
Montraville character was based on British Army Colonel John 
Monitressor (elsewhere spelled Montresor). According to the 
account related by Nason, Montressor seduced Charlotte Stanley, 
a clergyman’s daughter, and then “most cruelly abandoned her, 
as Mrs. Rowson faithfully and tragically relates.” 

Though some critics of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
scoffed at the novel’s melodrama, sentimentality and moral- 
izing aside, it was a product of its time. Patricia Parker, in her 
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All in the Family 
Although Rowson and her hus- 
band had no children of their own, 
she helped raise his out-of-wedlock 
son, and they adopted her niece and an orphan girl. 

Her two younger half brothers, Robert and William Haswell, 
achieved some distinction. Robert, a maritime fur trader, 
accompanied Captain Robert Gray on the first American circum- 
navigation of the globe. His extensive logs of that voyage provided 
rich details about contacts with native peoples and European 
traders and drew praise from John Adams, among others. 

Robert also served as a U.S. naval officer aboard the U.S. frigate 
Boston during the Quasi-War (1798-1800). (Read more about the 
Quasi-War in the January/February 2021 issue.) In August 1801 
he embarked on a trading voyage from Boston that was bound 
for the Northwest and ultimately China. 

His ship, the Louisa, never returned. His wife, Mary, 
later assisted Rowson in operating her school for girls in 
Newton, Mass., and she and her daughters moved in with the 
Rowsons. William served as first officer aboard the barque 
Lydia, the first American ship documented to have visited Guam. 
He is remembered for his journal recounting that historic 
1801 voyage. 

Susanna Rowson died March 2, 1824, in Boston and is bur- 
ied in the city’s Forest Hills Cemetery. A historical marker at 
the Lt. William Haswell House in Hull, Mass., lauds her as 
an “Early Women’s Rights Advocate, Actress, Poet, Educator, 
Novelist, Author of Charlotte Temple” 

It remains unknown whether anyone is buried beneath the 
marker at Trinity Church bearing Charlotte Temple’s name. In 
December 2018, The New York Times reported that the church 
archivist had grounds workers lift the slab in hopes of finding 
a burial chamber beneath, but none was found. % 
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Imagine walking into a spacious drawing room in a 
late 18th- or early 19th-century American home. As 
you take in the candlelit scene, you recognize many 
faces as the leading lights in art, music, literature, 
science, philosophy, diplomacy and politics. The 
conversations are witty, observant and informative. 
Welcome to the world of the salon. 


n the lite 1700s, you might espy 
George Washington towering above a 
ring of admirers with Martha chatting 
nearby, vt a seated Benjamin Franklin 
dispensing witticisms while keenly 
observing the scene. Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton have their 
own circles, though discreetly apart from each other. 


After the turn of the century, politics increas- 
ingly infiltrated such social gatherings, especially 
in the nation’s capital. “Political hostesses” used 
their salons (and «ther social occasions) to try to 
bridge political divides and influence the course of 
the nation. 


Origins 

Salons originated in 1éth-century Italy and arrived 
in France in the 17th century. Early salons were lei- 
surely social gatherings for nobles, most often held in 
palaces such as Versailles. 

But as the Enlightenment proliferated in the 
1700s, prominent women began holding smaller 
gatherings in their homes. Guests included not only 
nobles and aristocrats, but also the upper middle class 
(haute bourgeoisie), diplomats such as Jefferson and 
Franklin, leading artists, writers and intellectuals (phi- 
losophes), Dena Goodman wrote in “Enlightenment 
Salons: The Convergence of Female and Philosophic 
Ambitions” (Eighteenth-Century Studies, vol. 22, no. 
3, 1989). 


Left: A 1797 Gilbert Charles Stuart 
portrait of Anne Willing Bingham 


Male-oriented counterparts variously called 
cercles sociaux (social circles), coteries and cafés 
existed, but women dominated the salon scene. 

Salons provided a means of empowerment for the 
hostesses, known as salonieérres, and their female 
guests. This was an era when even affluent women 
received limited educations, and society frowned 
on their public participation in current events. The 
salons provided a socially acceptable way for them to 
further their educations, express their creative and 
intellectual selves, and influence events, Goodman 
wrote. 

These “salons de compagnie” were held for “the 
reception of friends, the pleasures of conversation, of 
games, of music,” Goodman noted. Guests presented 
and discussed ideas, literature, art and music, provid- 
ing valuable feedback to their creators. 

Politics were also debated, especially new ideas 
such as liberty and equality and the shortcomings 
of the monarchy. Salons de compagnie also provided 
opportunities to refine ideas and to produce new, 
original works. 

“By the 1760s, the Parisian salons, already at the 
center of Parisian social and intellectual life, had 
become centers of Enlightenment,” Goodman wrote. 
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Coming to America 

Salons sprang up in other European countries and England, 
and they soon crossed the Atlantic to the Colonies, where they 
adapted to the vastly different social and cultural scene. 

In 2007, the Library of America published American Poetry: 
The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. This anthology of 
long-obscure Colonial-era poetry “reveals a pre-Revolutionary 
American literary scene every bit as avid as Great Britain’s in its 
love of artistic sociability,” according to David S. Shields’ article 
“The Early American Salon” (Humanities, January/February 2008). 

“A substantial portion derives from the manuscripts generated 
by a constellation of tavern circles, clubs, tea tables, salons, and 
coteries” in the major cities of the Atlantic seaboard. “The great 
ambition of these writers was to bring into America something 
more than liberty, salvation, and material wealth. They wished to 
establish a public culture in which civility and its most pleasurable 
expressions, the fine arts, flourished,” Shields wrote. 

As in Europe, predominantly male groups also flourished, 
such as Franklin’s Junto, but women-led salons dominated the 
scene. The following are some of the more notable hostesses. 


Sarah Kemble Knight 


(APRIL 19, 1666-SEPTEMBER 25, 1727) 


As Shields noted, gatherings for stimulating conversation 
took place in a variety of settings. One of the earliest in America 
was Madame Knight’s “Tea Table.” Sarah Kemble Knight of 
New Haven, Conn., hosted a women’s literary “tea table” at her 
home in the early 18th century, where ladies read and discussed 
various works. 

In 1704, Madame Knight, as she was called, traveled, with 
only occasional guides as company, on horseback from Boston 
to New York City and published an account. (Read more about 
Knight in the March/April 2017 issue.) She also frequently read 
from her journal at regular tea parties in her home. 

The Journal of Madame Knight’s anecdotes and acerbic com- 
mentary amused her guests, and provide modern readers with an 
intimate, if biased, look at travel and life at that time. For example, 
she wrote the roads “along this way are very bad, Incumbred with 
Rocks and mountainos passages, wch were very disagreeable to 
my tired carcass.” And her comment about a dish of malodorous 
mutton—“we left it, and pd sixpence apiece for our Dinners, wch 
was only smell”—rivals the harshest contemporary review. 


Elizabeth Graeme Fergusson 
(FEBRUARY 3, 1737-FEBRUARY 23, 1801) 


Elizabeth “Betsy” Graeme was the daughter of a well-to-do 
Philadelphia physician. As a child, she loved learning. From an 
early age, she composed poems, songs and letters, often under 
pen names. 
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Above: Portrait of poet 
Annis Boudinot Stockton 
Right: A Valentine’s Day 
poem to Elizabeth Graeme 
Fergusson from 1759 


She made her social debut in 1750, and was courted by 
Benjamin Franklin’s son William. She accepted his proposal in 
1756, but he soon left for Europe as his father’s secretary. While 
abroad, he married someone else; she did not learn of this until 
he and his bride returned home. Elizabeth would marry Henry 
H. Fergusson in April 1772. 

In 1764, she traveled to Europe where King George III granted 
her an audience. She also attended a number of English salons 
where she met some of the intellectuals of the day. 

Her mother died while Elizabeth was abroad, and on her 
return, she became her father’s hostess, She began holding 
regular gatherings dubbed “Attic Evenings.” Leading thinkers, 
writers and politicians attended, including Francis Hopkinson, 
Benjamin West, John Dickinson, Dr. Benjamin Rush and poet 
Annis Boudinot Stockton, who hosted her own literary salons at 
her home in Princeton, N.J. Elizabeth continued to write poetry 
and would read her work at some of the evenings. 


Elizabeth Willing Powel 


(FEBRUARY 10, 1742/3-JANUARY 17, 1830) 


The sixth child of 
Charles and Ann Shippen 
Willing, Elizabeth Willing 
Powel became a close friend 
of George and Martha 
Washington. She lavishly 
entertained leading figures 
of the American Revolution 
at her home on South Third 
Street in Philadelphia. 

“Powel ran her parties in 
the French style of a salon, 
a location where leading 
intellectuals and other elites 
gathered to discuss current 


A 1793 portrait of 
Elizabeth Willing Powel 
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political and social issues,” according to Powel’s biography at 
mountvernon.org, 

She openly expressed her opinion about politics, sometimes 
to her family’s chagrin. Elizabeth may have been the “lady” 
mentioned on September 18, 1787, in Secretary of War James 
McHenry’s journal: “A lady asked Dr. Franklin Well Doctor what 
have we got a republic or a monarchy—A republic replied the 
Doctor if you can keep it.” 

She and George Washington maintained a regular correspon- 
dence in addition to the families’ social interactions. In 1792, he 
discussed with her his inclination to step down from the presi- 
dency after one term. She soon wrote him arguing against that 
move, which he ultimately decided against and served a second 
term in office. 


Lansdowne, the home of Anne Willing Bingham, was a gathering 
place for Philadelphia's elite after the American Revolution, 


Anne Willing Bingham 


(AUGUST 1, 1764—MAY 1], 1801) 


Anne Willing Bingham was the eldest daughter of Thomas 
and Anne McCall Willing of Philadelphia, and granddaughter 
of Charles and Ann Shippen Willing. She studied “literature, 
writing, French, music, drawing, and embroidery,” according 
to her brief biography in “Women of the Republican Court” 
at librarycompany.org. 

She and her family toured Europe from May 1783 to March 
1786, visiting the royal courts and French salons, now rife 
with political discussions. In a letter to her friend Thomas 
Jefferson, she averred that the women in the salons were able 
to “interfere in the politics of the Country, and often give a 
decided turn to the fate of the empires.” 

Back home in Philadelphia, she launched her own salon 
at her parents’ home at the corner of Third and Spruce 
streets. These glittering affairs marked the pinnacle of 
Philadelphia society. 


Her guests included leading Federalists, including 
Washington, John Jay and Alexander Hamilton, her biog- 
raphy noted. 

“Thanks to her efforts, members of Philadelphia society 
mingled on a regular basis, which gave Mrs. Bingham the 
opportunity to display her worldliness, style, and intellect,” 
her biography stated. 

“Even Thomas Jefferson, who hated salons in the Parisian 
mode, felt compelled to attend because the finest minds in the 
Republic gathered in Mrs. Bingham’s parlor,’ David Shields 
observed in “The Early American Salon.” 


The Early Republic 

Martha Washington established the role of First Hostess 
early in her husband’s presidency. Mentored by Annis Boudinot 
Stockton, Mrs. Washington held weekly public receptions 
whose guests included members of Congress and other 
government officials, diplomats and visiting dignitaries, and 
acquaintances. 

As political factions grew increasingly apart in the early 19th 
century, social gatherings such as salons played an important 
role in the business of the nation. Political hostesses wielded 
considerable power in helping opposing sides find common 
ground. 

Dolley Madison set a high bar for future First Ladies as 
well as for other hostesses by holding smaller, weekly events 
nicknamed “Mrs. Madison’s Wednesday nights.” They were so 
well-attended, they were sometimes called “squeezes.” 

These events were open to everyone, especially political foes. 
Mrs. Madison realized that polite social gatherings could move 
the wheels of politics. In an era of faction and fear, her evenings 
helped foster trust and a degree of bipartisanship. 

Starting in 1819, Louisa Adams, the wife of then Secretary of 
State John Quincy Adams, followed in Mrs. Madison’s footsteps 
by starting weekly “Tuesday Tea Parties” at her Washington, 
D.C., home. She used the gatherings to discreetly extol her 
husband’s qualifications for the presidency in 1824. 

JQA, as he was often called, shunned nearly all campaign 
activities, so she became his de facto campaign manager as he 
faced off against Andrew Jackson and Henry Clay. She even 
held a ball in 1824 to honor Jackson. She hoped to flatter him 
into abandoning his run and supporting JQA, according to her 
biographer Louisa Thomas. 

This did not work—Jackson won a plurality of the electoral 
college, with JQA second and Speaker of the House Henry Clay 
third. This threw the race into the House of Representatives. 
Louisa held one last tea party on February 8, 1825, the night 
before the House voted. 

As Thomas writes, 67 members of the House came to her 
party, as well as “400 citizens and strangers.” The next day the 
House, presided over by Clay, chose Adams. Allegations of a 
“corrupt bargain” would shadow his one term in office and lead 
to Jackson’s landslide electoral victory in 1828. & 
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known to spread 
yellow fever 
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Epidemic! 


/ By Bill Hudgins / 
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PHILADELPHIAS YELLOW FEVER OUTBREAK 


The 1793 yellow fever outbreak in Philadelphia ranks 
as one of the worst epidemics in American history. 
It infected as many as 11,000 people and killed an 
estimated 5,000—nearly 10% of the city’s population. 


he epidemic spawned feuds within the medical 

community and exacerbated simmering politi- 

cal divisions, and it signaled the beginning of 

Philadelphia’s decline as the new republic’s pre- 

mier city, even as it inspired improvements in 
municipal sanitation meant to prevent future outbreaks. Notably, 
the yellow fever outbreak also coincided with watershed events 
in the city’s mostly free African-American community. 


Yellow Fever Returns 

Epidemics regularly struck the Colonies, including measles, 
influenza, smallpox, various undetermined fevers and yellow 
fever. Philadelphia endured yellow fever outbreaks in 1699, 1741, 
1747 and 1762, during which a young Dr. Benjamin Rush first 
encountered the disease. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) describes yellow 
fever as an acute viral hemorrhagic disease. Aedes aegypti mos- 
quitoes spread the disease from person to person. Symptoms 
appear within a few days, including fever, head and body aches, 
nausea, fatigue, dizziness, and jaundice, from which the name 
yellow fever derives. Many victims experience symptoms for a 
few days and then recover. 

In others, however, symptoms multiply as the infection 
spreads to the liver and other organs. These victims experi- 
ence delirium and internal bleeding, as well as bleeding from the 
ears and nose and severe vomiting, according to author Simon 
Finger’s “Yellow Fever” essay from the Encyclopedia of Greater 
Philadelphia website. Death comes within 7-10 days. Those who 
survive have lifetime immunity. 


A series of illustrations from the 19th century shows the progression 
of yellow fever and how the various symptoms presented, 


Today, yellow fever remains endemic in parts of Africa and 
Latin America. Vaccines have been available since the 1930s, 
but there is still no cure. 

Epidemiologists think yellow fever and its winged carrier 
originated in West Africa and first arrived in the Caribbean 
aboard slave ships. The deadly pair later arrived on ships 
bound for the American Colonies and established a presence 
in marshes and swamps near populated areas, Finger wrote 
in The Contagious City: The Politics of Public Health in Early 
Philadelphia (Cornell University Press, 2012). 

According to WHO, yellow fever epidemics occur when 
“infected people introduce the virus into heavily populated 
areas with high mosquito density and where most people have 
little or no immunity.” 

In 1793, it had been 31 years since Philadelphia’s last major 
outbreak, and many residents of the booming city had never 
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been exposed to the disease, About 2,000 refugees had recently 
arrived from strife in Saint Domingue (Haiti), and some were 
infected with yellow fever. The summer had been unusually 
hot, and pools of stagnant water provided the perfect environ- 
ment for Aedes aegypti to breed. Philadelphia was ripe for an 
outbreak. 


‘Universal Terror’ 

The first official yellow fever death occurred on August 
19, 1793, although Rush and other physicians had noticed an 
unusual number of “bilious fever” cases earlier in the month. 


The rural Bush Hill estate just outside of Philadelphia 
became a refuge and public hospital to hundreds who 
fled the city during the yellow fever pandemic of 1793. 


Based on his experience in 1762, Rush declared it to be yel- 
low fever, biographer Steven Fried wrote in Rush: Revolution, 
Madness and the Visionary Doctor Who Became a Founding 
Father (2018, Random House). (Read our review of Rush in the 
July/August 2020 issue.) 

However, some disagreed. “The report of a malignant and con- 
tagious fever being in town, spread in every direction, but it did 
not gain universal credit,’ Rush wrote at the time. “Some of 
those physicians who had not seen patients in it, denied that 
any such fever existed, and asserted (though its mortality was 
not denied) that it was nothing but the common annual remit- 
tent [fever] of the city. 
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“Some of those physicians who had not seen 
patients in it, denied that any such fever existed, 
and asserted that it was nothing but the common 
annual remittent [fever] of the city.” -or.sessam ruse 


“Many of the citizens joined the physicians in endeavour- 
ing to discredit the account I had given of this fever, and for a 
while it was treated with ridicule or contempt,” Rush continued. 
“Indignation in some instances was excited against me, and one 
of my friends whom I advised in this early stage of the disorder, 
to leave the city, has since told me that for that advice, ‘he had 
hated me,” 

“Universal terror” swept the city within days, printer Mathew 
Carey recalled, as about 20,000 Philadelphians, including 
some doctors and nurses, fled. Congress adjourned to the 
then-distant village of Germantown, and most of the federal 
government evacuated, including President George Washington 
and Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson. Many state and city 
officials also left. 

The College of Physicians met on August 25 to discuss how to 
respond to the threat. Their recommendations included staying 
indoors and avoiding other people, quarantining the sick and 
marking their houses as off-limits, and cleaning the streets and 
wharves. They also asked churches to stop ringing bells for the 
dead, because the near-constant tolling increased anxiety. 


Pestilential Politics 

Within days, Philadelphia was a ghost town. Businesses 
closed and people avoided one another. If they did go out, they 
wore makeshift masks soaked in camphor or vinegar. The eerie 
silence was broken mostly by the rattle and creak of wagons car- 
rying the sick and the dead. The smell of burning gunpowder, 
which was thought to clean the air, wafted from houses. 

No one knew what caused yellow fever or how it spread. 
These urgent questions soon divided the remaining physicians 
and citizens. 

The first cases had appeared on Water Street near the docks. 
Rush and his followers discerned, correctly, that the disease did 
not spread through direct human contact. However, his theory 
that yellow fever was transmitted by “putrid exhalations” from a 
cargo of rotting coffee beans abandoned on the wharf and from 
poor city sanitation was inaccurate. 

Debate also raged among the city’s medical elite regarding 
the most effective treatment options. Rush favored traditional 
methods he had used in the 1762 outbreak, such as bleeding 
and purging the bowels with mercury-based medicines. If light 
bleeding and purging did not work, Rush increased the “dosage,” 
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noting that he sometimes drew as much 
as 20 ounces of blood at a time. 

Other physicians such as William 
Currie and George Stevens disagreed. 
They thought the disease spread via 
person-to-person contact and blamed 
the Caribbean refugees for bringing it to 
the city. They decried Rush’s treatments 
as useless and dangerous. Instead, they 
used a gentler approach sometimes 
called “the West India cure,” which 
relied on Peruvian bark (quinine) mixed 
with wine, mild purgatives, doses of lau- 
danum or ammonia, and rest, Rush’s 
biographer Fried wrote. 

Philadelphia was the nation’s capital 
in 1793, and politics quickly entered the 
picture after the prominent Federalist 
Alexander Hamilton fell ill and recovered using Stevens’ gentler 
cure. Hamilton published an account of his experience and 
endorsed Stevens’ methods, which quickly earned the nick- 
name “Federalist cure.” Hamilton distrusted France and its 
perceived influence on anti-Federalists such as Jefferson, and 
he blamed the refugees for the outbreak, Fried wrote. 
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The Cinchona tree's bark, a source of quinine, sérved as the bark 
in the “bark and wine” treatment for yellow fever favored by 
Alexander Hamilton. Madeira was the wine portion of the cure. 


A watercolor by David J. Kennedy of a dead house on the 
Schuylkill River. During the yellow fever outbreak in Philadelphia, 
dead houses were used to store bodies awaiting burial. 


Rush, who was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
was a follower of Jeffersonian republicanism who detested 
Hamilton and his politics. He and other Jeffersonians attacked 
Hamilton’s statements, and questioned whether he actually had 
contracted yellow fever. 

When Rush came down with the fever on September 13, his 
apprentices bled and purged him. He recovered, though he 
experienced a relapse in October and repeated the treatment. 
Some of his apprentices got sick and died. Rush’s sister, Rebecca 
Rush Stamper, who lived in Rush’s house also fell ill and passed 
away. Fortunately, Rush’s wife and children were out of the city, 
safe from the disease. 

The public lined up behind their respective standard-bearers 
and their methods of treatment. “Because neither treatment 
plan was particularly effective, the decision to choose one or 
the other became linked to political preferences,” according to 
“The Politics of Yellow Fever in Alexander Hamilton’s America,” 
on the National Library of Medicine website. 


Unsung Heroes 

Philadelphia was totally unprepared for an epidemic. 
The outbreak overwhelmed existing medical facilities and 
the remaining medical personnel. The city converted the 
attorney Andrew Hamilton’s mansion, Bush Hill, into a make- 
shift fever hospital for the poor that filled up immediately. 
Despite best efforts, horrible conditions prevailed at all the 
hospitals. 

With skilled nurses in short supply, Rush appealed to his 
friends in Philadelphia’s African-American community for help. 
He believed that African-Americans were somehow immune 
to yellow fever. The founders of Philadelphia’s Free African 
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Society, ministers Absalom Jones and Richard Allen, and 
abolitionist William Gray agreed to help. 

Jones and Allen recruited nurses, while Gray oversaw col- 
lecting the sick and burying the dead, according to “Black 
Nurses and the 1793 Philadelphia Yellow Fever Epidemic: A 
Tale of Disease, Fear, Inflammatory Propaganda and Ultimate 
Heroism,” by Elizabeth Hanink on Workingnurse.com. Few had 
any training, so they learned on the job and provided comfort 
where they could. 

After the epidemic ended in November 1793, Mathew 
Carey published a best-selling pamphlet, A Short Account of 
the Malignant Fever Lately Prevalent in Philadelphia with a 
Statement of the Proceedings That Took Place on the Subject in 
the Different Parts of the United States. In it, he criticized the 
city’s response and attacked the African-American community. 

“The great demand for nurses ... was eagerly seized by some 
of the vilest of the blacks,” he wrote. “They extorted two, three, 
four and even five dollars a night for such attendance, as would 
have been well paid by a single dollar. Some of them were even 
detected in plundering the houses of the sick.” 

Allen and Jones directly rebutted Carey’s allegations in their 
January 1794 book, A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Black 
People During the Late Awful Calamity in Philadelphia in the Year 
of 1793: and a Refutation of Some Censures Thrown Upon Them 
in Some Late Publications. Fried noted this was one of the first 
copyrighted books written by African-Americans. 

“{Rush] directed us where to procure medicine duly prepared, 
with proper directions how to administer them, and at what 
stages of the disorder to bleed [the patients]; and when we found 
ourselves uncapable of judging what was proper to be done, to 
apply to him,” the ministers wrote. They estimated they tended 
to 800 people. 

The authors admitted some “desperate patients and families 
had sometimes offered or been asked for ‘extravagant prices’ 
for any help,” and “pilfering” had occurred. But “there were as 
many white as black people detected in pilfering, although the 
number of the latter employed as nurses was 20 times as great 
as the former.” 

“At first, we made no charge, but left it to those we served in 
removing their dead to give us what they thought fit,” the min- 
isters explained. The total came to around 233 pounds, which 
they spent on supplies and wages for their assistants. They also 
pointed out that although Carey had lambasted Philadelphians 
for fleeing the outbreak, he himself had deserted the city. 

The ministers sharply criticized the city’s deep-rooted racism, 
too. Far from being immune, the African-American community 
suffered at least 240 deaths. The ministers bitterly recalled that 
when “people of colour had the sickness and died, we were ... 
told it was not with the prevailing sickness, until it became too 
notorious to be denied. Thus were our services extorted at the 
peril of our lives.” 

Six months later, the ministers made history once again. In 
July 1794, Jones and Allen opened the first two African-American 
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Richard Allen 


Absalom Jones 
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Bethet A, AL. EB. Church, the first Colored Methodist Charch’in 


The Rev. Richard Allen was the founding pastor and first bishop of the 
Mother Bethel AME Church in Philadelphia (seen above). During the 
epidemic, the parishioners were deeply involved in the. city's response, 


churches in Philadelphia—the African Episcopal Church of St. 
Thomas and the Mother Bethel African Methodist Episcopal 


Church, respectively. 


Aftermath 

The epidemic officially ended on November 9. It had wrecked 
the city’s economy, and New York City eventually eclipsed 
Philadelphia as a port and financial center. Philadelphia built 
new hospitals and orphanages, and created a board of health to 
improve public health and sanitation. 

Even so, yellow fever hit Philadelphia seven more times in the 
next 12 years, and it continued to strike elsewhere in America. 
Outbreaks diminished in the north during the 19th century due 
to improved public health measures, but yellow fever continued 
to plague the south almost into the 20th century. 

The 1793 yellow fever epidemic also changed the life of 
president-to-be James Madison. One victim was attorney John 
Todd Jr., who died on October 2, along with one of his young 
sons. However, Todd’s wife, Dolley, and their other son, John 
Payne, narrowly made it out of Philadelphia and survived. The 
following year the widowed Dolley would marry then-U.S. 
Representative Madison. <3 
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SARAH 
BRADLEY 
FULTON 


A Heroine of 
the Revolution’ 


/ By Abbey Dean/ 


orn on Christmas Eve 1740 in 

Dorchester, Mass., Sarah Bradley’s 

(also spelled Bradlee) parents likely 

never imagined the long, adventur- 

ous life that lay before their newborn 
daughter. Sarah would live to be 94 years old, pass- 
ing away in her sleep just a month shy of her 95th 
birthday. 

In her lifetime, Sarah would become a political 
activist and leader, serve as a field nurse during the 
American Revolution and even entertain George 
Washington and the Marquis de Lafayette. A 
true Patriot, Sarah’s service was nothing short of 
exemplary. 


A Daughter of Liberty 
In 1762, at the age of 21, Sarah married John Fulton. 
The couple lived in Medford, Mass., along with their 
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children, but would often travel to Boston—about 6 
miles away—to visit her brother, Nathaniel Bradlee, 
and his wife. According to the Medford Historical 
Society Papers, Volume 1, Nathaniel was a carpenter 
who used his shop as a meeting place to discuss poli- 
tics with his friends and fellow Bostonians. It was 
likely in these gatherings that Sarah was first intro- 
duced to and inspired by other passionate Patriots. 
By 1770, Parliament had repealed most of the 
Townshend Acts first passed in 1767, except for 
the tax on tea. The Daughters of Liberty, a group 
of politically active and patriotic women first orga- 
nized in response to unfair British taxation, pledged 
to stop drinking tea in protest. Instead, according to 
the New England Historical Society, Daughters of 
Liberty drank “liberty tea,” a concoction made from 
mint, basil, currant and raspberry. 
continued on page 48 
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“The Death of General 
Warren at the Battle 
of Bunker's Hill, 17 
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In Understanding the American Promise, 
Volume I: To 1877 (Bedford/St. Martin’s, 2011), 
the co-authors explain: “The Townshend duties 
thus provided an unparalleled opportunity for 
encouraging female patriotism. During the Stamp 
Act crisis, Sons of Liberty took to the streets in 
protest. During the difficulties of 1768 and 1769, 
the Daughters of Liberty emerged, embodying the 
new idea that women might play a role in public 
affairs. Any woman could express affiliation with 
the colonial protest through conspicuous boycotts 
of British-made goods.” 

The New England Historical Society identifies Sarah as not 
only a Daughter of Liberty, but also a leader within the group. 
Furthermore, after the passage of the Tea Act of 1773, Sarah is 
credited with devising the plan to disguise the protesters who 
participated in the infamous Boston Tea Party the evening of 
December 16, 1773. 


To Serve and Protect 

Never one to remain on the sidelines, 
Sarah served as a field nurse during the 
Battle of Bunker Hill on June 17, 1775. 
Surgeons were scarce, but able nurses 
like Sarah did their best to help bandage 
and treat the soldiers. 

In Women Patriots in the American 
Revolution: Stories of Bravery, Daring, 
and Compassion by Jack Darrell Crowder 
(Clearfield, 2018), the author alleges that Sarah was placed in 
charge of caring for the wounded. At one point, she “removed a 
bullet from the cheek of a wounded soldier.” Sarah had forgotten 
that particular soldier, wrote Crowder, until he came to her home 
many years later to extend his gratitude. 

Tales of Sarah’s bravery and perseverance also appear in 
March 1776. During the siege of Boston, she volunteered to carry 
a message across enemy lines from Major John Brooks to none 
other than General George Washington. 

The New England Historical Society suggests that Fulton 
believed, and rightly so, that the British would not sus- 
pect a woman. In the dead of night, Sarah walked to nearby 
Charlestown, found a boat and rowed across the river to deliver 
her dispatches. She was home by dawn the next day. 

Crowder wrote that General Washington would later visit the 
Fultons’ home in Medford to thank Sarah in person for her cour- 
age and dedication to the Patriot cause. Sarah reportedly served 
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The Fultons’ punch bowl that is now part 
of the Mount Vernon Museum collection 


the General punch from a delicately painted porcelain punch 
bow] that is now part of the Mount Vernon Museum collection. 

Years later, during the Lafayette’s Farewell Tour of the United 
States in 1824-1825, Lafayette met with Sarah at her home. (Read 
more about Lafayette in the July/August 2007 issue and about 
his Farewell Tour in the July/August 2019 
issue.) During that visit, Sarah is said to 
have served Lafayette from that same 
punch bowl. 


A Life Remembered 
Sarah died on November 9, 1835 in 
Medford. In 1900, just 10 years after the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
was founded, the Sarah Bradlee Fulton 
Chapter, located in Medford, Mass., erected 
a stone marker to honor their namesake’s 
memory and her service. 
Etched on the stone, the DAR tribute says it all: “A Heroine 
of the Revolution.” 2 
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